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Artemov, Bilozertchev and Liukin of the Soviet Union make a clean sweep. 
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1988 Olympics 
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EDITORIAL 


Hold High The 
Flame 


A fter the flame in Seoul was put 
to rest until the next Olympics, 
the issues of controversy and 
.chaos were also put aside. But, 
like the Olympic flame, they will come 
again as we approach the next Olym- 
pic Games. They may change to more 
appropriately fit the times, but you 
can rest assured that they will con- 
tinue to be present. Therefore, as we 
begin to set our goals and objectives 
for the next quadrennium, it is im- 
portant to make sure that we are plan- 
ning for our preparation and efforts on 
behalf of our athletes, and not to do 
what the press, media and television 
might, in their opinion, think we 
should do. 

There is one very important issue 
that must be dealt with first; the focus 
on the Olympic Games, the Olympic 
athletes and the strategies associated 
with both. We have in the past simply 
looked at the Olympic Games Cand the 
major world events like the World 
Championships for that matter) as a 
simple extension of our national and 
international programs. We cannot 
take that position anymore. The Olym- 
pic Games are unique to sport. They 
must be treated differently. Similarly, 
Olympians are also unique. They must 
also be treated differently. 

The nations that are competitive in 
the Olympic Games are so by design. 
They are well organized and struc- 
tured. They have paid leaders and ex- 
perts whose entire focus is the 
development of the Olympic effort, 
program and athlete. They are ac- 
countable to a system, a plan and a 
strategy. The days are gone when you 
can walk into the Olympic Games and, 
by chance or by luck, win Olympic 


By Mike Jacki 

medals. Without question, it is the 
most competitive sports arena in the 
world, and it is getting more and more 
difficult each year. 

In many of the Eastern block coun- 
tries, there are four, eight and twelve 
year plans for the development and 
preparation of Olympic athletes. Can 
we really expect to compete with pro- 
grams like that when we have difficul- 
ties developing a plan for the Olympic 
year alone? You will ask yourself why 
we have difficulties creating a plan for 
a long period of time. The answer is 
simple; in the Eastern countries, the 
very most expert people in the speci- 
fic field develop, implement and man- 
age the plan. In the United States, 
everyone wants to be involved and 
approve the plan. When they cannot 
agree, democracy creates a standstill. 

The fact is, not everyone can be 
involved in the development, imple- 
mentation and management of the 
Olympic plan. The Olympic Games in- 
volve a total of 16 U.S. athletes (7 
women, 2 rhythmic and 7 men). While 
it is appropriate to have many people 
involved in the developmental and 
grass roots programs since thousands 
and thousands of athletes, coaches 
and judges participate, it is, therefore, 
appropriate and necessary to have a 
very limited number of people in- 
volved with, accountable and respon- 
sible for the selection, preparation, 
development and training of the 
United States Olympic teams. These 
people must be our very best. They 
must be our most experienced, com- 
mitted and successful. They must be 
willing to do what is necessary to 
achieve the results we all expect and 
are capable of obtaining. Most impor- 


tantly, they must be able to do what is 
absolutely best for the athletes, in- 
cluding the planning, the training, the 
support and the final preparation. 

The single greatest impact we can 
have on our sport is generated by our 
performance at the Olympic Games. 
The second is our performance at the 
World Championships. If the United 
States wins medals and our athletes 
succeed, new members enter our 
clubs, new sponsors are attracted, we 
increase our media, press and tele- 
vision exposure and our entire indus- 
try grows. It helps to stabilize our 
businesses, increase the financial 
support of our sport and raise the 
standards in all the associated pro- 
fessions. The Olympic Games and the 
World Championships are just not an- 
other competition. They are our life 
source and our identity with the 
American public and the world sport- 
ing community. They need to be 
treated as such. 

I anticipate a change in philosophy 
over the next quadrennium I expect a 
more directed focus, greater attention 
to detail and a much greater com- 
mitment to our world and Olympic 
effort. Our goals and expections will 
be set much higher. And, a much 
greater degree of sophistication is 
needed and necessary. In the end, we 
will better serve our athletes and our 
programs. Perhaps most importantly, 
we will be providing the support that 
our athletes need and deserve. Then 
they will have the chance to show their 
talents and abilities and achieve the 
rewards that their years of effort and 
dedication warrant. 
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Indianapolis Tb Host 
The 1991 World 
Gymnastics Championships 


S EOUL, SOUTH KOREA — India- 
napolis will be the site of the 1991 
World Gymnastics Championships, 
officials from the International Gym- 
nastics Federation (FIG) and the 
USGF announced, just prior to the 
start of the 1988 Summer Olympics. 



World Championships 

Indianapolis, Indiana 
September 7-15, 1991 


Indianapolis defeated bids from six 
other cities, including Paris, France; 
Beijing, China; Barcelona, Spain and 
Birmingham, England, to host the 
prestigious event. 

The World Championships is one of 
the premiere international sporting 
events in the world, featuring the best 
gymnasts from more than 40 coun- 
tries. The first and only time the event 
has been held in the U.S. was in 1979, 
in Ft. Worth, Texas. 

"It’s both a thrill and an honor to 
host an event of this magnitude,” said 
John B. Swarbrick, who headed the 
effort to bring the World Cham- 
pionships to Indianapolis. 

The event will be held September 
6-15, 1991. The site will be the Hoosier 


Dome, where more than 94,000 spec- 
tators attended the gymnastics com- 
petition during the 1987 Pan 
American Games. 

“We had quite a team working on 
the bid,” said Mike Jacki, executive 
director of the Indianapolis-based 
USGF. “The Indiana Sports Cor- 
poration, the Indianapolis Convention 
and Visitor's Association and the City 
of Indianapolis all played major roles 
in helping the USGF prepare the win- 
ning bid. We’re extremely grateful." 
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THE BEST HOME VIDEO FOR GYMNASTS & FANS 

The internationally famous Olympic coach Bela Karolyi 
takes you through the fundamentals of gymnastics to the 
advanced, Olympic-style routines that have left audiences 
breathless! See astounding clips of past Olympic victors 
and present hopefuls, while learning the " - -• 

each event from the world's premier gym 
nasties coach, the man who guided bot 
MARY LOU RETTON and NADIA COMANEC 
to Olympic stardom... and the gold. 

Order right now for the gymnast 
and enthusiast in your life! 


Yes, please send me copy(ies) of □ VHS or □ BETA 

Gymnastics Fun with Bela Karolyi, at $29.98 each. Please add 
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Introducing Elite-the best 
beam shoe. Anywhere! 



Genuine Ultrasuede ■ uppers. Beneath Its 
soft, luxurious appearance is a fabric that 
performs. Ultrasuede won't shrink, pill, fray, 
waterspot. or stiffen. It's easy to dean and 
care for, durable, and most of all, it's extremely 
comfortable and beautiful. 


Sorbothane- heel pad. The ony poly 
formulated for the medical needs of footwear, 
Sorbothane has proven to bean effective 
answer to one of the gymnast's greatest 
problems— heel strike, absorbing up to 94% 
of impact shock. 


Polyurethane sole. A 
superior material that is 
extremely rugged, the Elite 
beam shoe 's polyurethane 
sole is guaranteed never 
to wear out 


Soft Ca mb re lie * lining. For added comfort 
and durability. Cambrelle "breathes" to let air 
in, moisture out; keeping your feet cooler in 
summer, warmer in winter. 

Reinforced toe guard. The Elite 
beam shoe's reinforced toe guard 
is tough— so tough that it has a 
tensile strength of 125 pounds 
per square inch. It protects the 
toe area from excess wear and 
holds its shape beautifully and 


No one beats the new Elite beam shoe from Elite/Gym-Kin. 


Every inch of this world class shoe uses the best 
materials and workmanship available— just take a 
look at these features... 

1 A polyurethane suction cup sole— guaranteed not 
to wear out 

2 Reinforced toe guard — super tough so it won't 
wear through 

3 Patented Sorbothane* heel pad— absorbs up to 94% 
of impact shock 

4 Genuine Ultrasuede* uppers— luxurious and durable 

5 Soft Cambrelle* lining— "breathes" for added comfort 
and durability 
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The 1988 U.S. Olympic Thials Soared To 
New Heights Of Heart Stopping Dramatics 

By John Arends 

Photography By Dave Black 

S ALT LAKE CITY, UT — Snow will be settling on the high 
country of the Wasatch mountains as you read this. It’ll be 
November, but in gymnastics circles around the country, 
mention Salt Lake City and the U.S. Olympic Trials, and time will 
spin back to August and one of the hottest, most intensely 
dramatic Trials in history. 

More than 50 of the finest 
gymnasts in the country 
gathered in the Salt Palace 
in downtown Salt Lake City 
to try and earn their sport’s 
highest honor: making the 
U.S. Olympic Gymnastics 
Team. And during 10 days of 
intense competition, dozens 
of stories emerged: 

There were the Come- 
back Stories: Kristie Phillips 
struggling to come back 
from a disastrous World 
Championships; Missy 
Marlowe fighting back from 
a disappointing 11th place 
finish at nationals; Michelle 
Berube coming back from 
retirement to make her sec- 
ond U.S. Olympic Team. 



Coach Ed Burch and 
Lance Ringnald had a 
lot to celebrate. Lance 
became the youngest 
Olympian since Steve 
Hug competed in 1968. 


There were the TYue Grit 
Stories: Tim Daggett, con- 
quering impossible odds to 
compete on all six events 
only nine months after shat- 
tering his left leg at the 
World Championships; Sa- 
brina Mar, gritting it out 
after another excruciating 
bout with a congenital back 
injury kept her out of U.S. 
nationals; Scott Johnson, 
shrugging off surgery to 
compete with a pin and two 
screws in his right hand. 

There were the Underdog 
Stories: A couple of teen- 
agers — Lance Ringnald and 
Dominick Minicucci — ig- 
nored conventional wisdom 
and became two of the 
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youngest members in the 
history of the U.S. Men’s 
Olympic Team; Bill Paul, at 
28 the oldest athlete at the 
Trials, pushed back the 
clock to finish in the top 10; 
and Wes Suter, dispelling the 
persistent rumor that nice 
guys always finish last, 
clinched a berth on the team 
by sticking the final dis- 
mount of the evening, the 
perfect cap to what many 
coaches and judges labeled 
as the most dramatic Olym- 
pic TVials in the history of 
U.S. men’s gymnastics. 

Sadly, there were the 
Heartbreak Stories: 1988 
national champion Dan 
Hayden falling twice on his 
final event to lose his slot on 
the team; Joyce Wilbom, 
after scoring the only per- 
fect 10 in the meet and only 
0.60 out of 6th place after 
compulsories, severely 
sprained an ankle the day 
before optionals and was 
unable to finish the meet. 

And then there were the 
Charisma Stories: Charles 
Lakes, soaring into the spot- 
light with a dynamic flair for 
the big trick; Phoebe Mills, 
letting her polished per- 
fection, rather than a playful 
smile, steal the show; and 
Diane Simpson, whose sin- 
ewy choreography snapped 
to attention both the audi- 
ence and a media skeptical 
of rhythmic gymnastics. 

A total of 53 athletes 
sailed through the rarified 
air of the Salt Palace during 
the Trials, spinning 53 sep- 
arate stories. Sadly, we can- 
not cover them all in this 
issue, just as the record- 
breaking 32,000 spectators 
in Salt Lake could not pos- 
sibly keep their eyes on all of 
the events and all of the ath- 
letes who were putting their 
life-long dreams on the line. 

What follows, then, is an 
abridged look at this his- 
toric event 
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MEN’S COMPETITION 


I n the end, it came down 
to one night, one last 
chance, six final routines 
with nothing but the Dream 
on the line — to make the 
U.S. Olympic Tteam. 

TWenty -three men, from 
eight universities and six 
private clubs, came to Salt 
Lake City in pursuit of that 
dream. By the end of com- 
pulsories, 13 athletes were 
still in the hunt, with all but 
the top two slots seemingly 
up for grab. 

Charles Lakes, having the 
meet of his life, was riding 
comfortably at the top with 
Dan Hayden, both benefit- 
ing from fine performances 
at the McDonald's U.S. 


Championships, which con- 
tributed 40% of the scores 
used to name the team. Vet- 
eran Scott Johnson, com- 
peting with a pin and two 
screws in his right hand, was 
nonetheless close behind 
after scoring 58.00 in 
compulsories. 

The other 13 hopefuls 
included two teenagers, 
Lance Ringnald, 18, and 
Dominick Minicucci, 19; a 
pack of "old men," including 
Bill Paul, 28, and Wes Suter, 
24; a couple of NCAA Ne- 
braska Comhuskers, Kevin 
Davis and Tom Schlesinger; 
Californians Curtis Holds- 
worth and Mike Chaplin; 
and two with Pennsylvania 


ties, Dennis Hayden and 
Chris Laux. 

All of them had a legit- 
imate shot at making the 
team. All were within a point 
of each other. All were 
perched on the bubble of 
dreams won, and dreams 
lost. 

And then there was Tim 
Daggett, perched on the 
most fragile, terrifying bub- 
ble of all. Daggett’s incred- 
ible comeback from a 
broken leg culminated dur- 
ing the compulsories, when 
8,000 people collectively 
held their breath as he be- 
gan his choppy run down 
the vaulting runway. It was 
his first competitive vault 
since his leg snapped, the 
sound like a rifle shot, as he 
landed his optional vault at 
the World Championships 
nine months earlier. 

On everyone’s mind was a 
single question: Would it 
break again? 

It was over, like so many 
things in athletics, in a mat- 
ter of seconds. He hit the 
board firmly, squarely. With 
a strong heel drive into the 
handspring, he snapped into 
the tuck, then kicked out 
sharply. The landing was 
right there, right on, right 
now. One hop, a step . . . 

And then it was over: The 
long road back. The triumph 
of a courageous will over an 
incalculable fear. The pri- 
vate confirmation of charac- 
ter — that the leg was once 
again as strong as the man. 

And the man wasn't fin- 
ished! Pulling down a 9.45 
for the vault, and an equally 
gutsy 9.35 on floor exercise, 
Daggett racked up 57.20 
points, the 7th highest com- 
pulsory score of the day. He 
still had a shot, albeit a long 
shot, heading into the 
optionals. 

And so it began, probably 
the most dramatic evening 
of men’s gymnastics in re- 



Lakes dominated the Olympic Trials with power, 
precision and personality. 



cent memory. The young 
guns, Ringnald and Mini- 
cucci, immediately put the 
veterans on notice that the 
next generation had arrived. 
Lance’s first set was on pom- 
mel horse, where he dis- 
mounted with a tucked back 
salto! And Dominick’s 9.7 
ring set provided ample proof 
of the origin of his nickname, 
“The Terminator." 

Lakes ignited a full-house 
crowd with the height of his 
floor exercise mount, a lay- 
out double, and the flair of 
his second pass, an arabian 
1%. Dan Hayden, however, 
looked shakey, blowing a 
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scale and hobbling after his 
double back. The 9.15 was 
alarming, but then again, he 
was among the leaders 
coming in. He had room to 
slip up a bit, to give a few 
tenths back without worry. . . 

Kevin Davis, meanwhile, 
seemed determined to put a 
disaster in the compulsories 
(8.5 on floor) to rest. His 
first optional was on still 
rings. He mounted with a 
pull up to a front lever — 
and held it a good five sec- 
onds. The rest of the set was 
equally authoritative, high- 
lighted by a nice double 
whippet. The 9.65 seemed 


to put him back on track. 

On the next rotation, 
Lakes widened his lead, nail- 
ing a 9.7 pommel horse set. 
Davis tamed the floor ex- 
ercise with a 9.7 of his own. 
Dan Hayden wrestled the 
horse into submission with 
yet another 9.70. 

The topper, however, was 
Tim Daggett. After a painful, 
subpar floor exercise set 
(9.00) that all but ended his 
chances of making the team, 
Daggett reached down deep 
one last time. In fashion true 
to his nickname, "Bull,” he 
cranked out perhaps the 
finest, most aggressively 


awesome pommel horse 
display of his career. When 
the 9.90 was flashed (the 
highest on that event for the 
entire Trials), it was more 
than a score. It was a final 
affirmation, a fitting salute 
to both Tim Daggett, the 
athlete, and Tim Daggett, 
the champion. 

After the next event, 
rings, Tim dropped out of 
the competition. He quietly 
pulled on his warm-ups, and 
as other athletes realized 
what was happening, a small 
crowd formed around him. 
One by one, they shook 
hands, embraced, offered 


Lance Ringnald threw the 
toughest release series of 
the meet: 2 reverse hechts 
into a Geinger. 


respect and admiration. 

For Tim Daggett, the 
Dream had been lost. But he 
had emerged from the Trials 
with a far more special 
victory. 

For Curtis Holdsworth, 
however, the Dream would 
be lost on the pommels. He 
didn't even wait for the ap- 
plause to die down from 
Daggett’s 9.9 set. He 
wrapped his fingers around 
the pommels and tore into 
them, swinging freely, rock- 
ing confidently up into a 
handstand ... and then he 
was off. One instant he was 
perfect, the next, he was 
standing beside the horse, 
the set blown, the Dream 
gone. 

On the next rotation, the 
horse also kicked holes in 
the hopes of Dennis Hayden. 
A shakey 9.35 was the start 
of a skid that saw him score 
9.30 on rings and vaulting 
and 9.10 on parallel bars. As 
the evening wore on, it be- 
came clear that there would 
be, at most, only one of the 
Hayden brothers on the 
Team. 

Dan Hayden looked strong 
on rings, his confidence 
back. He racked up a 9.75, 
the only visible break a 
slight bend in his knees on 
the dismount. 

The teenagers were busy 
rebelling against the cause 
of conventional wisdom: 
that age and experience al- 
ways prevail over youth and 
enthusiasm. Ringnald en- 
thusiastically shackled the 
still rings for a 9.60, and then 
exploded on floor exercise 
for a 9.80, with some of the 
highest tumbling of the 
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The moment the Dream was lost — Dan Hayden 
failed twice to catch his only release, dropping 
him off the team. 


night. His mount, a soaring 
double back into a quick 
punch front, illustrated a 
distinct advantage the 
young have in our sport — 
strong ankles. 

With only two rotations 
left, the standings read as 


follows: 

1) Charles Lakes 104.210 

2) Dan Hayden 103,860 

3) Kevin Davis 103.830 

4) Wes Suter 103.420 

5) Dominick 

Minicucci 103.310 

6) Lance Ringnald . . . 103.240 

7) Tom Schlesinger. . . 103.120 

8) Bill Paul 102.750 


*) Scott Johnson, projected in 

2nd at this point 

With Johnson almost a 
shoe-in, the battle for slots 
5-7 was between Suter, 
Minicucci, Ringnald, Sch- 
lesinger, Paul and Dennis 
Hayden. Only two, it 
seemed, would win the 
dream. One would travel to 
Seoul as the alternate. And 
two would stay home. 

For Bill Paul, scores of 
9.45, 9.40 and 9.45 on the 
first three events were too 
much to overcome. He 
closed strong, with a 9.70 
vault, 9.60 on parallel bars 
and 9.70 on high bar, high- 
lighted by a nice layout front 
to recatch. 

For Tom Schlesinger, a 
superb high bar set ended 
with a slung dismount, and a 
quick touch of the hands on 
his layout double flyaway 
pulled hiS score down to 
9.55. 

For Lance Ringnald, well, 
he was on the verge of be- 
coming the youngest Olym- 
pian since Steve Hug made 
the 1968 team. With the 
pressure on, he sauntered 
up to the high bar and 
looked up at the chalky 
steel, his mouth agape in re- 
laxed concentration . . . and 
launched himself into an in- 
credible set. His release 
combination — reverse 


hecht, immediate reverse 
hecht, immediate Geinger 
— was the toughest in the 
competition. And his layout, 
double twisting double fly- 
away, was the classiest of the 
meet. He stuck it cold, for a 
9.85. History was, indeed, in 
the making. 

Over on parallel bars, a 
cruel twist of fate was be- 
ginning to twist in Dan Hay- 
den’s shoulder. During the 
3-minute warm-up, on a 
back toss, Dan’s shoulder 
popped hard, for just an in- 
stant, as he dropped into the 
handstand. He would learn 
later that it had separated 
slightly, momentarily. . . 

The shoulder stiffened as 
he waited for his turn to 


compete. Normally a world- 
class competitor on parallel 
bars — he scored a 9.95 on 
the compulsory — Dan 
could only manage a 9.30. 
But that was okay. He was in 
second place. He had room 
to breathe. And his last 
event, high bar, was among 
his best. 

But the shoulder... 

The shoulder continued 
to stiffen, and with it, Hay- 
den’s timing and confidence. 
The only release in his high 
bar set was one of the 
toughest — the Kovac, a l'A 
salto over the bar to a re- 
catch. There is virtually no 
margin for error built into 
the skill. 

But there seemed to be no 
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margin for error built into 
Dan Hayden. Not tonight. 
Not on the last event Not for 
this moment. Seventeen 
years of training were on the 
line. Dan was a veteran of 
two world championships. 
He and his brother were the 
most dedicated athletes on 
the U.S. national team. If 
sheer effort had been Hie 
sole criteria for making the 
Olympic Tteam, Dan Hayden 
would have been elected 
team captain on the first 
ballot. 

No one in the audience, 
on the sidelines, or on the 
floor knew about the shoul- 
der. All they knew was that 
Dan Hayden, a man of faith, 
an athlete of immense de- 
sire, was about to win the 
Dream. 

He mounted with a high, 
overgrip cast, rode up the 
back uprise and dropped 
into a back stadler. Popping 
out into the handstand, he 
began to crank those power- 
ful, up-beat, almost syn- 
copated giants that set up 
the Kovac. And then he was 
airborne, flying in a hard 
arch over the top, stretching 
for the bar, for the regrasp, 
for the Dream... 

But the shoulder.. .At the 
crucial moment, the shoul- 
der failed. The mobility was 
gone. And Dan Hayden was 
on the mat, looking up, lost. 

As the crowd hummed 
with the sudden fall and 
turn of events, Dan re- 
mounted, cast into a hand- 
stand and started cranking 
for another attempt at the 
Kovac. Again the shoulder 
failed. Again he was on the 
mat, looking up, at a lost 
Dream. 

He finished the set for an 
8.30. He had fallen from a 
great height — second place 
to eighth place. He would 
not be going to Seoul. 

The final set of the eve- 
ning provided a fitting end 
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to the high dramatics. Wes 
Suter was on parallel bars, 
with his Nebraska team- 
mates urging him through 
every move. The former 
Nissen Award winner had 
been considered a long-shot 
to make the team. But Suter 
hadn’t heard the skeptics. 
Or if he had, he hadn’t lis- 
tened to them. He swung 
aggressively, tapping 
strongly into his tucked dou- 
ble back dismount. He nailed 
it, sticking it cold for a 9.80, 
and a slot on the U.S. Olym- 
pic Tfeam. 

And as Wes Suter was sur- 
rounded by high-fives from 
close friends, and as Dan 
Hayden was consoled by his 
brother and concerned 
coaches, the high drama of 
the Dream crystallized, for 
one brilliant moment... a 



moment of dreams won, and 
dreams lost. 


MEN’S RESULTS 


At 18 and 19, Ringnald and Minicucci brought youth 
and enthusiasm to the men’s squad. 
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WOMEN’S COMPETITION 


I n all, 22 women, rep- 
resenting nine private 
clubs and one university, 
came to Salt Lake to com- 
pete for the seven slots on 
the team. With them came 
40 percent of their scores 
from the McDonald's U.S. 
Championships, meaning 
that 60 percent of their 
Thais scores would be used 
to determine the team. 


resent the United States. 

Phoebe Mills entered the 
Trials with a commanding 
lead, followed closely by 
Kelly Garrison-Steves, Hope 
Spivey, Chelle Stack, Stacey 
Gunthorpe, Brandy John- 
son, Rhonda Faehn and Doe 
Yamishiro. Kristie Phillips 
was next, in 9th place, fol- 
lowed by Kristie Henrich, 
with hometown hero Missy 



Phoebe Mills went 8-for-8 to win the Trials. 


Unlike the 1984 Olympic 
Trials, there would be no 
second chance. Coaches’ 
discretion in naming the 
team after the Trials had 
been ruled out for 1988. This 
time, the scores and the 
scores alone would deter- 
mine which seven athletes 
traveled to Seoul to rep- 


Marlowe trailing in 11th. 

Only 0.60 points sep- 
arated 5th-place Gunthorpe 
and llth-place Marlowe at 
the start of competition. It 
was going to be a fierce bat- 
tle for the 5th and 6th place 
spots on the team, as well as 
for the 7th place alternate 
position. 



The first two events — 
vaulting and uneven bars — 
were run simultaneously. As 
usual, the first athletes up 
on each event faced tre- 
mendous pressure. Kristie 
Phillips opened the com- 
petition with her first vault, 
and immediately the judges 
held a long conference. She 
stuck her second attempt, 
scoring a 9.325. 

Second up on bars, Missy 
Marlowe, of Utah-based 
Rocky Mountain Gymnas- 
tics, brought the house 
down simply by stepping up 
onto the mat for her mount. 
This was her town, her 
event, her moment. One of 
the best bar workers in the 
U.S. (she placed ninth at the 
1987 World Cham- 
pionships), Missy swung 


confidently through the set, 
dropping solidly into the 
handstand on the straddle 
cast-back and sticking her 
dismount. The pressure of 
waiting gone, the com- 
petition of her life finally 
underway, she smiled bril- 
liantly at the partisan 
crowd, and at the score — a 
solid 9.850. 

Over on vaulting, Kelly 
Garrison-Steves proved 
she's no stranger to Salt 
Lake. Having won the ad- 
miration of the gymnastics 
fans in the Wasatch Valley 
during the NCAA Cham- 
pionships, Garrison-Steves 
landed her 9.775 vault to up- 
lifting applause. Kelly was 
on the way to one of the 
best, most consistent com- 
petitions of her life. 
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Up on bars, Phoebe Mills 
immediately put the crowd 
and the other competitors 
on notice — she was ready. 
Seemingly 2 inches longer 
and even leaner than two 
weeks earlier in Houston, 
Mills swung with the 
strength, the stretch and 
the confidence of a national 
champion. Score: 9.882. 

Sabrina Mar followed 
Mills on unevens. Com- 
peting in the TVials without 
scores from the Houston 
nationals, she was in an all- 
or-nothing situation. One- 
hundred percent of her 
scores in Salt Lake would 
count. Every mistake would 
be magnified. Every bobble 
could be potentially crush- 
ing. But even given that 
pressure, the normally stal- 
wart Mar would be up to the 
challenge. After all, she was 
the 1985 national champion, 
a veteran of two World 
Championships and the gold 
medalist in the all-around at 
the 1987 Pan American 
Games. 

But nature wasn’t willing 
to give her a fair shot in Salt 
Lake. For two months before 
the Trials, Sabrina suffered 
a resurgence of severe lower 
back pain, caused by a con- 
genital spinal condition. The 
pain had forced her to miss 
the nationals, as well as 
weeks of precious training. 
Now it was forcing her to 
compete with less prep- 
aration and more pain than 
any other competitor in the 
meet. 

She fought gamely, with 
dignity, but the obstacles 
were too much. On her un- 
even bar compulsory, she 
was quick over the top, miss- 
ing the handstands so vital 
to a competitive score. She 
received a 9.338, and this, 
coupled with a 9.225 on 
vaulting, all but ended her 
dreams of becoming an 
Olympian. 

Another top contender 


Missy Marlowe staged a dramatic comeback, leaping 
from 11th to 6th to make the team. 


Chelle Stack brought a fearless, youthful style to 
the Team. 


from the SCATS club in 
Huntington Beach, Doe Ya- 
mashiro, was also fighting 
an uphill battle with a leg 
injury sustained between 
nationals and Trials. As a 
result, she had great diffi- 
culty on vaulting, landing 
low and scoring a 9.075. She 
fought back, however, scor- 
ing 9.788 on bars, 9.738 on 
beam and 9.663 on floor. At 
the end of the day, she was 
still in the hunt, in 7th place. 

Meanwhile, over on bars, 
Brandy Johnson was calmly 
pulling on her warm-ups, 
slipping on her Walkman 
headphones and looking 
back with a smile at her un- 
even bars score: 9.925. She 
had just rocked a flawless 
set, sticking the dismount 
with authority. And she was 
just beginning to rock and 
roll her way onto the team 
She clicked off three more 
superb sets — a 9.813 on 
vaulting (second highest 
score on that event), 9.763 
on beam and a solid 9.900 on 
floor — to remain in 4th 
place. 
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Without flash or false hype, the Parkette’s Hope 
Spivey hit 8 world-class sets to finish 3rd. 


Consistency and con- 
fidence marked the work of 
Hope Spivey, representing 
the Parkettes of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. She never 
faltered, never showed a 
major break — except when 
breaking into her Suffolk 
smile. The biggest grin of 
the night came after a flaw- 
less balance beam com- 
pulsory. She’d never looked 
more supple, more ex- 
tended. She hit every posi- 
tion, locked in all the bonus, 
and added a dash of cha- 
risma to score a well- 
deserved 9.90. 

Chelle Stack and Rhonda 
Faehn both turned in strong 
compulsories, with Stack 
shining on floor (9.75) and 
bars. She hit every position 
on her uneven set, including 
a free-hip to handstand that 
was absolutely rail-straight 
perfect, to score a 9.938. 
And Faehn blasted a world- 
class compulsory vault into 
the rafters for a 9.60. 

No vault, however, was 



Kelly Garrison-Steves, 
21, proved that age can 
be an asset, placing 2nd 
overall. 

classier, or bigger, or higher 
than the compulsory 
thrown by the Parkettes’ 
Joyce Wilbom. 

Wilborn, a bronze med- 
alist at the Goodwill Games, 
blew the lid off the standard 
in all areas — she sailed 
higher, longer and with 


more authority than any 
other athlete, and the judges 
got it right. They gave her 
the first and only perfect 
10.00 of the 1988 U.S. Olym- 
pic TYials. 

That seemed to kick the 
competition into high gear. 
Just earlier, however, Stacey 
Gunthorpe had tumbled 
from fifth place with a major 
break on bars. She went over 
the top on the beat swing 
after the cast-pirouette, and 
scored a 9.10. Another se- 
ries of costly errors on bal- 
ance beam pulled her down 
further, with an 8.588. She 
finished with spirit, her 
tumbling passes on floor just 
as high as Johnson’s and 
Wilborn’s, for a 9.738, but 
the misses had done the 
damage, dropping her from 
5th to 13th. 

After a 9.45 vault, Marlowe 
survived her nemesis, the 
beam, with a few minor 
wobbles for a 9.50. She 
closed the day with an 
exuberant floor exercise 


performance, for a 9.738. 

At the close of com- 
pulsories, the team was set: 
Mills in first, then Garrison- 
Steves, Spivey, Johnson, 
Stack and Marlowe. Option- 
als would be a fight for the 
alternate slot, with Rhonda 
Faehn prevailing over Ka- 
rolyi teammate Kristie Phil- 
lips. The SCATS' Sabrina 
Mar and Doe Yamashiro 
were forced by injuries to 
scratch from the optionals. 

The most dramatic mo- 
ment of the optionals came 
on balance beam, where the 
hometown crowd knew 
their sweetheart, Missy 
Marlowe, would either 
clinch an Olympic berth or 
lose it on this, her final 
event. The epitome of con- 
centration and control, 
Marlowe nailed it for a 9.663, 
good enough for sixth place 
and a trip to Seoul, the 
“Land of the Morning Calm.” 


WOMEN’S RESULTS 


RANK NAME A .A. 
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1988 Olympic Trials 

Men Competitors 

Dan Bachman, Hautkeye Gymnastics 

Randy Besosa, Stanford University 

Mike Chaplin, UCLA 

Tim Daggett, UCLA 

Kevin Davis, University of Nebraska 

Bob Gauthier, Brigham Young 

University 


Collin Godkin, University of Minnesota 


Curtis Holdsworth, UCLA 
Charles Lakes, California Sun 


Chris Laux, Ham USA 
Steve Mikulak, University of CA/Berkeley 
Dominick Minicucci, University of Illinois 
Jon Omori, Gymnastics Center of Ihcson 
Bill Paul, University of CA/Berkeley 
Mike Rice, University of Oklahoma 


Lance Ringnald, Gold Cup Gymnastics 
Thru Schlesinger, University of Nebraska 
David St. Pierre, UCLA 
Robert Sundstrom, University of 
CA/Berkeley 

Wes Suter, University of Nebraska 


1988 Olympic Trials 

Women Competitors 

Sheryl Dundas, Capital Gymnastics 

Dee Dee Foster, Brown's Gymnastics 
Stacey Gunthorpe, SCATS 

Gymnastics Express 

Brandy Johnson, Karolyi’s Gymnastics 


Kim Kelly, Parkelles 

Kristen Kenoyer, Parkettes 

Danna Lister, Gymnastics Country USA 

Sabrina Mar, SCATS 

Melissa Marlowe, Rocky Mountain 

Gymnastics 

Phoebe Mills, Karolyi’s Gymnastics 



i's Gymnastics 
Chelle Slack, Karolyi's Gymnastics 


Kelly Garrison-Steves, University 
Of Oklahoma 

Carol Ulrich, Karolyi's Gymnastics 
Joyce Wilborn, Parkelles 
Doe Vamashiro, SCATS 
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SIMPLY BEAUTIFUL 


By John Arends 

Photography By Dave Black 


hen you put the eight 
finest rhythmic gym- 
nasts in the U.S. on the same 
floor, in the same com- 
petition, with two berths on 
the Olympic Team at stake, 
the result is, well, simply 
beautiful: 

Beautiful athletics. Beau- 
tiful aesthetics. Beautiful 
dramatics. 

From the first routine in 
preliminaries, Diane Simp- 
son’s 9.65 rope per- 
formance, to the final 
unfurlings of the ribbon 
event, eight of the most 
beautiful and gifted athletes 
in the Olympic movement 
enthralled more than 10,000 
Salt Lake City spectators. 

And they proved that 
rhythmics has arrived as a 
competitive sport. 

Much of the credit goes to 
the top three finishers: Mi- 
chelle Berube, Diane Simp- 
son and Marina Kunyavsky. 
The trio staged a dramatic 
showdown for the two 


coveted spots on the Olym- 
pic Team. 

They entered the Trials 
with 1988 national cham- 
pion Simpson in first by one- 
tenth over 1985-87 national 
champion Kunyavsky. Ber- 
ube, a member of the 1984 
Olympic Team, was in third, 
.55 behind Kunyavsky. 

By the time the last 
strains of Ravel and Gersh- 
win had died under the 
applause, Simpson had sur- 
vived two heart-stopping 
errors in the clubs, and Ber- 
ube had staged a meteoric 
comeback. The pair 
emerged as Trials co- 
champions, tying with 116.3 
each. Kunyavsky finished a 
close third, at 116.15. 

Throughout the two days 
of competition, the three- 
some was never separated 
by more that half a point. At 
the end of the first four 
events in prelims, Berube 
had moved within .20 of 
second- place Kunyavsky. 


Both Marina and Diane 
dropped their clubs, and 
remained separated by .15. 

‘The adrenaline was flow- 
ing," Simpson said of the 
miscued clubs. “I made a 
mistake. Everybody is hu- 
man, but I wasn’t too happy. 
I'd never made that mistake 
on that particular move." 

Berube, however, was ec- 
static, having won the hoop 
and rope prelims with 
scores of 9.75 and 9.70, and 
tying for first in the clubs 
with Kunyavsky and Laura 
David, all scoring 9.55. 

"I felt sensational,” she 
said. “I knew I had to be 
near-perfect to make up 
ground. I was so up for my 
first two events." 

Berube’s percussive, at- 
tacking style in the rope, as 
well as the dynamic chor- 
eography of her hoop rou- 
tine, did, indeed, get her off 
to a fast start. A bit tighter 
in the clubs, she closed 
strongly in the ribbon, her 



musicality — especially in 
the adagio, or slower, seg- 
ments of her routine — set- 
ting her apart. 

The final day of com- 
petition drew more than 
5,000 spectators, and all of 
the athletes performed well. 
Diane hit three solid events, 
although lightning struck 
again in the same event, as 
she dropped a club, for a 
9.40. 

Kunyavsky nailed all four 
sets, but the scores weren’t 
enough to hold off the 
charging Berube. The 
22-year-old veteran posted 
scores of 9.65 (rope), 9.85 
(hoop), 9.85 (clubs) and 
9.70 (ribbon) to tie Simpson 
for the win. 

Berube’s hoop routine 
was, perhaps, the clincher. 
Choreographed to a saxo- 
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phone rendition of "Hey Big 
Spender," the set was 
marked by intricate catches 
behind the back, and a 
seamless, expressive dance 
style. 

Simpson’s moment came 
in the final event, the ribbon. 
Set to Ravel’s Bolero, the 
routine highlights Diane’s 
lithesome dance work, as 
well as a powerful presence 
on the mat. That presence 
drew the rapt audience into 
the moment, as they began 
clapping in time with the 
music. 

“I heard it (the clapping) 
and it made me more power- 
ful and stronger,” Simpson 
said. “It made me perform 
better." 

She ended the routine 
curled up in center of the 
mat, the fiery red ribbon 


draped over her, the handle 
pulled into her midsection 
like the shaft of an arrow. 
She lay there for a long mo- 
ment, as the applause grew 
louder and louder. Looking 
up into the audience, she 
saw something that brought 
meaning to the moment, to 
the entire Trials. 

"I saw the American flag," 
she said. “That’s what I saw. I 
looked up at the judges and 
there it was, the flag.” 


RSG RESULTS 


RANK NAME TOTAL 

1 BERUBE, MICHELLE 116.300 

1 SIMPSON, DIANE 116300 

3 KUNYAVSKY, MARINA 116160 


6 YUAN, EUGENIA 113.200 

7 DAVID, LAURA 112.600 

8 RUBINSHTEIN, IRINA 112.250 



Diane Simpson (above) 
survived two miscues in 
the club event to make 
the team. Marina 
Kunyavsky (below), 
however, missed making 
the team by .15, in spite 
of a superlative club 
routine in the finals. 


1988 Olympic 'Rials 

RSG Competitors 

Michelle Berube, Illinois Rhythmics 
Laura David, Gymnos USA 
Alexandra Feldman, LA School t)f 
Gymnastics 

Marina Kunyavsky, LA School of 
Gymnastics 

Dacon Lister, Illinois Rhythmics 
Irina Rubinshtein, LA School of 
Gymnastics 

Diane Simpson, Illinois Rhythmics 
Eugenia Yuan, LA School of Gymnastics 
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By Steve Woodward 

Photography By Dave Black 



The Great Lakes — athlete, artist, performer. His 
only companion, when he’s aloft, is charisma. 


W hile visiting Seoul, 
gymnast Charles Lakes 
wrote an Olympic record 
every day — in his diary. 

Writing is second nature 
to the 24-year-old from 
Newhall, California, who 
thrives on expanding his 
mind as much as his athletic 
abilities. In addition to pur- 
suing his gymnastics goals, 
Lakes enjoys devising 
bizarre science fiction plots, 
composing music and draw- 
ing cartoons. 

But a taste of Olympic 
competition convinced 
Lakes that he must continue 
to divide his time between 
training and creating. 

"After the Olympic Trials, 
I decided to keep going until 
1992,” said Lakes, who 
placed 19th all-around at 
the Seoul Games. "I’ve heard 
a lot of good stories about 
the second time around.” 
The first time wasn’t bad, 
either. Those who had 
grown accustomed to 
watching Lakes' fearless 
horizontal bar routines 
weren't disappointed in 
Seoul. As some of the 
world’s top performers and 
toughest judges looked on, 
Lakes put together a vintage 
high bar routine during the 
all-around session, scoring a 
9.95. His lowest score was a 
respectable 9.7 on parallel 
bars. 

"I think I'm getting more 
support from international 
judges now," said Lakes. 


'Things are starting to hap- 
pen for me. It was nice to be 
on the receiving end of some 
outrageously high scores.” 
After 11 years in gymnas- 
tics, five on the U.S. national 
team, Lakes was just begin- 
ning to attract attention 


when he arrived at the 
Olympics. In Seoul, Lakes’ 
confidence reached new 
heights. Although he did not 
contend for a medal, he said 
it was "an hour to compete 
in the all-around, to see how 
I stacked up.” 


By 1992, Lakes expects to 
have more good news to re- 
port in his next Olympic 
diary... from Barcelona, 
Spain. 

“In four more years, I 
think I’ll be able to challenge 
for the Olympic gold medal,” 
he said. “That’s my 
prediction.” 

Some might construe this 
is bold, unconventional 
thinking. But Lakes has 
never worried about con- 
forming to a conventional 
mold. 

Fellow gymnasts haven’t 
decided if this approach 
helps Lakes or not. 

"Charlie has a tendency to 
be very spectacular, or not 
do so well,” says Kevin 
Davis, Lakes’ Olympic team- 
mate who placed 34th all- 
around in Seoul. 

But those spectacular 
moments find Lakes at his 
defiant best, toying with 
gravity, oblivious to fear. 

“People always say I’ve 
been inconsistent,” says 
Lakes, 24, who baffled skep- 
tics by winning the individ- 
ual title at the Olympic 
Gymnastics Trials. “But I'd 
rather go for the big moves 
than the scores. I feel better 
when I go all out, instead of 
feeling like a wimp.” 

At the Trials, where he 
established himself as one of 
the key performers on the 
six-member men’s team, 
Lakes satisfied his bold in- 
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clinations and pleased the 
judges, too. A perfect illus- 
tration of that came during 
competition on the horizon- 
tal bar. He executed a pair of 
world-class release moves, 
attaining maximum altitude, 
scoring at 9.95. That mark 
was the highest registered 
among the men competing 
in Salt Lake City and he 
equalled it in Seoul. 

"His high bar routine is 
head and shoulders above 
almost everybody in the 
world," says Dan Connelly, 
the coach who has guided 
Lakes’ career since it began 
in 1976. “And we’d like him 
to do three release moves. 
That may still happen. 

“That's the real advantage 
we have in having Charlie on 
the team. There is a greater 
degree of error, a higher 
chance, but if you don't take 
that chance you’ll be one of 
the also-rans” 

In Lakes’ vocabulary, skill 
is not a synonym for athletic 
ability. Skill is refinement of 
performance. Lakes per- 
forms. He responds to cre- 
ative impulses. 

This, of course, would not 
be feasible if Lakes lacked 
ability. His impulses would 
never be satisfied. As Con- 
nelly watched his student 
develop, it was obvious that 
Lakes was intent upon forc- 
ing his ability to catch up 
with his creativity. 

“What most people don’t 
realize is that, from the time 
he was 12 until he graduated 
from high school (1982), 
Charlie was always first in 
the gym, last out,” Connelly 
says. “He made my life tough 
because I liked to go home at 
9:00. But, sometimes, I’d be 
around waiting on Charlie 
until 9:30 or 10. 

“The difference now is 
he’s developed such a strong 
fundamental base, and he’s 
building on that.” 

Beyond the fundamen- 
tals, Lakes "believes gym- 
nastics is an art form,” says 
Henry Lakes, father of the 



High achievement: Lakes doing what he does best. 


Olympian. “A lot of people in 
the gymnastics community 
feel the stereotypical gym- 
nast is the guy who stays in 
the gym 8 to 10 hours a day, 
beating his body up. Charlie 
does not believe in that." 

During the years when 
Lakes was finishing a notch 
or two below top U.S. gym- 
nasts, some pointed a finger 
at his training habits. At the 
McDonald’s U.S. Champion- 
ships in July, Lakes was third 
overall behind Dan Hayden 
and Kevin Davis. Afterward, 
Hayden was heralded as the 
rising star. Lakes was still 


being associated with un- 
tapped potential. 

All of the changed rather 
quickly and, in Hayden's 
case, sadly. Hayden failed to 
qualify for the Olympic team 
when an injured shoulder 
destroyed his effectiveness 
— and scores — on high bar. 
Suddenly, Lakes had a 
chance to become No. 1. 

That’s exactly what hap- 
pened but, to some extent, 
the perception still exists 
that Lakes doesn’t work as 
hard as everybody else. 

“1 might go so far as to say 
(Lakes’ training) is unortho- 


dox,” Davis says. "When I’m 
in the gym, I like to take a 
little more time. But he does 
work out hard when he’s 
there.” 

Says Grossfeld: “Charles 
is an extremely talented 
gymnast who sometimes 
lacks discipline. But he 
usually gets it together 
when it matters. Sometimes, 
you have to treat him like a 
little kid." 

Connelly, however, says 
Lakes reminds him of 
former 1974 world cham- 
pion Shigeru Kasamatsu of 
Japan, 

“Charlie can mentally 
practice a lot of his perform- 
ance rather than having to 
do 100 percent physical 
workouts,” Connelly says. 
“Kasamatsu trained less 
than an hour a day. He’d go 
in, sit down, and visualize his 
performance. His total 
amount of physical energy 
was probably about 15 
minutes a day. It’s an excel- 
lent quality that most 
people don't have." 

Away from the gym, Lakes 
maintains a diverse schedule. 

One project is 17-year-old 
Cruz Fino, a Los Angeles 
youth who turned to Lakes 
for guidance. 

“He’s been in conflict with 
just about every male figure 
in his life," says Lakes, who is 
teaching Fino gymnastics. "I 
think he respects me be- 
cause I didn’t give up on him. 
I’ve tried to help him get rid 
of some bad influences in his 
life. I think he knows this is 
his way out.” 

If given the opportunity, 
Lakes probably would ad- 
vise youngsters not to place 
limits on what they can 
achieve because that is pre- 
cisely what he expects from 
himself. 

Ever the optimist, Lakes 
walked away from his first 
Olympics already looking 
forward to the future. 

“I did a lot of things better 
than I’ve ever done them be- 
fore," he said. 
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SEOUL, SOUTH KOREA 



By John Arends 


Photography By Dave Black 


T he 1988 Summer Olympics came to Seoul, South Korea, the 
“Land of the Morning Calm.” 

But in the center of the city’s serenely beautiful Olympic 
Park, the competition in the Gymnastics Hall brought both calm 
and controversy, spectacular athletics and spirit-sapping poli- 
tics, perfect tens and imperfect judging. Consider the contrasts: 


The calm, icy demeanor of Soviet 
women's coach Anatoli Rodioencko and the 
infectious enthusiasm of American coach 
Bela Karolyi. 

The porcelain beauty of Romania’s 
Aurelia Dobre, masking the pain of a visibly 
scarred knee, and the fierce, focused con- 
centration of Elena Shoushounova. 

The calm, seamless swing of Vladimir 
Artemov, scoring the first perfect 10.00 of 
the 1988 Olympics on compulsory parallel 
bars, and the bottled intensity of teammate 


Dmitri Bilozertchev, slapping the pommel 
horse into submission for another 10. 

The surging talent of the American 
women's team and the struggle of the U.S. 
men, battling the worst draw of the meet 
and an off day by Olympic veteran and team 
captain Scott Johnson. 

The steely professionalism of American 
judge Jacki Fie, facing off against the stormy 
presence of East Germany's Ellen Berger, 
whose intervention robbed the U.S. women 
of a bronze medal. 



When the chalk dust set- 
tled beneath the sky-blue 
canopy ceiling of the Gym- 
nastics Hall, and calm re- 
turned, the men and women 
from the Soviet Union had 
written another superlative 
chapter in the history of 
gymnastics. And the United 
States had opened a new era 
in its history — an era where 
a new standard of interna- 



Under the blue canopy 
of Seoul’s Gymnastics 
Arena, Vladimir Artemov, 
Daniela Silivas and Marina 
Lobatch captured the 
lion’s share of medals in 
a competition marked by 
controversial judging 
and superb athletics. 


tional competitiveness took 
hold in the women’s pro- 
gram, and a new ethic of 
determined, long-range re- 
building emerged in the 
men’s program. 

Seoul was good for the 
soul of U.S. gymnastics. In a 
city of 10 million people — 
few of them fat, most of 
them lean from 60-hour 
work weeks and rigorous 


schooling — the rewards of 
hard work were ever-pres- 
ent: two new beautiful parks 
dedicated to sports, a dozen 
new athletic facilities and 
the renewed confidence in 
the future that comes from 
hosting the world’s finest 
sporting event. The city of 
Seoul has the look of a 
winner. And the U.S. Gym- 
nastics Team got an up- 


close-and-personal look at 
the winners in their sport, 
the gold medal teams from 
the Soviet Union. And a new 
confidence and commit- 
ment seemed to Lake hold, 
amid the finest gymnastics 
display of the century. 

It was all that Olympic 
gymnastics competition 
should be. Dramatic, Exhila- 
rating. Inspirational. 
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WOMEN’S TEAM FINAL 



By John Arends 

Photography By Dave Black 


A s expected, the Soviets and the Romanians squared off for 
- the Olympic team title, and the Soviets were the victors, 
taking advantage of mistakes and a general lack of sharpness by 
the defending world champions. 


But the real drama was in 
the battle for the bronze, as 
a classy group of U.S. ath- 
letes — "fighters” as coach 
Bela Karolyi calls them — 
stormed the gates of East- 
ern Bloc domination and 
won a moral victory that 
will benefit generations of 
U.S. gymnasts to come. 

Tb put it another way: 

The Soviets won the 
gold. The Romanians won 
the silver. The East Ger- 
mans were awarded the 
bronze. And the United 
States won the respect of 
the world. 


“We are now considered 
a power in international 
gymnastics,” Karolyi de- 
clared. “That is a great vic- 
tory, a great step forward 
for the United States." 

In Seoul, the new U.S. 
strength was evident right 
from the start of com- 
pulsories. The U.S. women 
began on floor exercise. 
And from Missy Marlowe’s 
first dance movements, to 
Phoebe Mills’ soaring final 
tumbling run, the message 
was clear: Look out, Eastern 
Europe. Here comes the USA 

Hitting sue for six, Missy 


Marlowe, Chelle Stack, 
Kelly Garrison-Steves, Hope 
Spivey, Brandy Johnson and 
Phoebe Mills racked up 
scores of 9.625, 9.700, 9.800, 
9.800, 9.875 and 9.900 
respectively. The score- 
board flashed the news — 
after one event, the U.S. 
was in second place, behind 
the Soviets. 

On vaulting, the run con- 
tinued as the Americans 
boomed six solid vaults: 
Missy opened with a 9.600, 
followed by Kelly’s 9.700, 
Phoebe's 9.650 and Chelle’s 
9.675. Hope Spivey’s 9.725 



set up Brandy's long, high, 
sailing tuck-open, which 
she landed with only a 
slight hop, for a 9.850. 

The scoreboard flashed 
the news — the U.S. was in 
a solid third, behind only 
the Soviet Union and Roma- 
nia. East Germany, the pe- 
rennial third-place team, 
was trailing in fourth. 

All eyes were on the U.S. 
girls as they warmed up on 
their third event, uneven 
bars. Watching closest of all 
was Ellen Berger, an East 
German official who is pres- 
ident of the International 
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Gymnastics Federation’s 
(FIG) women’s technical 
committee. 

First up for the Amer- 
icans was team captain, 
Kelly Garrison-Steves. As 
Kelly popped off the beat 
board and began her rou- 
tine, alternate Rhonda 
Faehn pulled the board off 
the mat, tipped it up on its 
side and crouched behind it 
to watch... 

Hours later, in a small 
meeting room tucked in the 
basement of the arena, Ma- 
dame Berger lead a jury of 
appeals vote that declared 


Faehn, an athlete, had vio- 
lated a rule governing the 
conduct of coaches by re- 
maining on the podium dur- 
ing Kelly’s set. The jury 
deducted a crucial 0.500 
points from the U.S. team 
score, a deduction that 
would rob the U.S. women 
of the bronze medal. 

American coaches and 
officials repeatedly urged 
Yuri Titov, president of the 
FIG, to overturn the tech- 
nical ruling, 

“Mr. Titov told me that he 
thought the deduction (0.5) 
called for in the code of 


points was too severe, es- 
pecially since the infraction 
had no impact on the ath- 
lete’s performance or the 
score," reported Mike Jacki, 
USGF executive director 
and first vice president of 
the FIG executive com- 
mittee. “He said that there 
should be a warning issued 
first, with a deduction 
coming only on the second 
violation." 

That more lenient inter- 
pretation, however, would 
have to come after the code 
had been formally changed. 
Titov’s final word: “The rule 


Leading the charge: 
Phoebe Mills was the top 
U.S. performer in a 
tense team competition. 

is on the books. A rule is a 
rule. The deduction 
stands.” 

The athletes, unaware of 
the brewing controversy, 
finished the compulsories 
with a tremendous team 
effort. Brandy Johnson, 
especially, came through 
under enormous pressure. 
The only two major breaks 
of the evening came from 
Stack on unevens (she took 
the freehip to a handstand 
that was too perfect and fell 
the wrong way) and Mar- 
lowe on beam (she, too, fell 
out of a handstand). In both 
cases, the next athlete up 
was Brandy. And in both 
cases, she rocked her sets, 
scoring 9.775 on bars and 
9.725 on beam. 

That kept the momentum 
going and the team con- 
fidence strong. 

As the girls marched off 
the floor, the chants of 
“USA, USA" echoed through 
the hall, and the scoreboard 
flashed the good news: The 
Soviets were in first, fol- 
lowed by the Romanians 
and then the East Germans. 
The U.S. was in fourth, trac- 
ing only .475 out of third. 
Considering the strength of 
the Americans’ optionals, 
and the shaky physical 
condition of the East Ger- 
mans, things were looking 
good. 

By midnight, however, 
the jury had voted to take 
the half-point deduction, 
widening the margin to 
.975, giving the East Ger- 
man team valuable breath- 
ing room. 

They would need it, as it 
turned out. Veteran Martina 
Jentsch was forced to sit 
out the optionals with bad 
ankles. The East German 
girls would have to be per- 
fect — only five athletes 
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would be performing, and 
all five scores on each event 
would count. 

In the end, much credit 
has to go to the East Ger- 
man athletes. They had to 
hit. And while the judges 
appeared to give them more 
than the mere benefit of the 
doubt, especially on beam 
and vaulting, the East Ger- 
man girls performed well 
under extraordinary 
pressure. 

The Americans per- 
formed even better. They 
outscored the East German 
team in the optionals, 
196.125 to 195.450 to finish 
within 0.300 points of win- 
ning the bronze outright. 

As in the compulsories, 
they did it with consistency, 
hitting 23 of 24 sets. And as 
in compulsories, they got 
the ball rolling on the first 
event, floor. They ran up 
scores of 9.650 (Marlowe), 
9.550 (Garrison-Steves), 
9.800 (Stack), 9.800 (Spi- 
vey), 9.825 (Johnson) and 
9.900 (Mills). 


Every set was clean, the 
only minor break coming 
when Kelly stepped out of 
bounds. Stack’s double full 
twist into a piked double 


back, as well as Johnson’s 
full-in dismount and Mills’ 
entire routine, played very 
well with the crowd and the 
judges. 

Over on beam, the East 
Germans were shaky. Betti 
Schieferdecker broke badly, 
twice, yet pulled down a 
9.500. Both Dagmar Ker- 
sten and Doerte Theumm- 
ler, the stars of the team, 
fell off, yet managed to 
score a pair of 9.400s. 

On vaulting, the judging 
tightened up for the U.S., 
but the girls stayed loose. 
All of the vaults were 
strong. Hope Spivey rocked 
her second vault, sticking it 
cold. Only 9.850. Brandy 
Johnson’s 9.800 seemed low 
as well, in spite of the step 
she took on landing. 

The third rotation had 
the U.S. on bars and the 
East Germans on vaulting. 
Garrison-Steves was up 
first, and she finished a 
solid, conservative set by 
sticking her piked double 
flyaway. Score: 9.750. Next 
up was Hope, who didn’t 
hold back. She attacked the 
set, and attacked it well 
until suddenly her hands 


slipped and she was on the 
mat. Recovering quickly, 
she finished strong, for a 
9.275. The pressure was on 
Marlowe to hold the team 
and the momentum to- 
gether. She rose to the chal- 
lenge, swinging cleanly 
through her stalder work, 
playing it smart on the 
handstands, and landing 
nicely on the dismount, for 
a critical 9.775. 

Over on vaulting, the 
East Germans were getting 
9.9s for vaults that just five 
minutes earlier had earned 
the Americans 9.8s. 

The fined event for the 
East Germans was uneven 
bars, their strongest event. 
The final event for the U.S. 
was the beam, their weak- 
est In past world and Olym- 
pic team competitions, 
especially, the beam has 
been the most troubling 
event for the Americans. 
Now, with a medal on the 
line, the team could shed its 
past and rise to the occa- 
sion, or it could fall back 
into old habits and break 
under pressure. 

It was here, on the beam, 
on these final six sets, that- 



Hope Spivey put plenty of spark into the U.S. effort, 
especially on vaulting and floor exercise. 
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the new era of competitive- 
ness took permanent root. 
Every athlete came 
through. Every major ele- 
ment was performed 
cleanly. The only breaks 
came on the landings, one 
small step on each routine. 
No major breaks. No loss of 
concentration. No folding 
under pressure. Every ath- 
lete topped her compulsory 
score, and the team total for 
the event — 48.900 — was 
a full point better than the 
East German beam total, 
and one of the highest in 
the history of U.S. world 
and Olympic competition. 

Chelle Stack opened with 
a great routine, scoring 
9.675. Missy Marlowe, 
whose courtship of the 
beam over the years has 
been stormy, laid the past to 
rest, coming through on the 
most important beam rou- 
tine of her career, to score a 
solid 9.725. The closing sets 
— Hope earned a 9.675, 
Brandy a 9.800, Kelly a 
9.800, and Phoebe crowned 
the team effort with a rock- 
solid 9.900 — confirmed 
the fact: 

The United States had 
arrived. 

For the night, the all- 
around totals for each of 
the six girls spoke volumes 
about the depth and con- 
sistency of the Americans: 
Mills, 39.525; Johnson, 
39.325; Stack, 39.175; Mar- 
lowe, 38.900; Garrison- 
Steves, 38.850; and Spivey, 
38.600. 

When the scoreboard 
flashed the final results — 
that the East Germans had 
edged the U.S. by a mere 
.300 points — the American 
coaching staff punched the 
air and hugged each other, 
smiling. They knew they 
had beaten the East Ger- 
mans, outscoring them, 
athlete to athlete, on the 
equipment. 

For the athletes and the 
coaches, it was a moral vic- 
tory. If the technicality 
hadn’t been called (and 



The Soviet women’s 
team won the gold 
behind the efforts of 
Svetlana Boguinskaia, 
who also snared gold, 
silver and bronze medals 
in the event finals. 


Brandy Johnson, strong and steady: with a bronze 
medal on the line, the U.S. women hit six-for six on 
their final event, the beam. 

numerous other infractions 
of similar, petty rules were 
overlooked during the week 
of competition) and the 
0.500 deduction hadn't 
been taken, the U.S. would 
have taken home the 
bronze. 

The USGF’s Jacki was 
adamant that no one is to 
blame for the deduction. 

"Perhaps it’s because we’re 
under the microscope now. 

Nobody in the international 
gymnastics community 
thought we were that good. 

Suddenly they are taking us 
very, very seriously. And 
they should. We’re a legit- 
imate contender with the 
top three teams in the 
world.” 

The performance of the 
U.S. women drove home 
that point. "Gymnastically, 
we know we beat them," 
said Garrison-Steves, of the 
East Germans. “In our 
hearts, we know we’re the 
bronze medalists." 


Chelle Stack, the 
youngest member of the 
U.S. team, didn’t blink in 
the face of enormous 
Olympic pressure. 
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WOMEN’S ALL-AROUND 



OVER GRACE 


By Steve Woodward 

Photography By Dave Black 



T he swirl of activity that characterizes an Olympic gymnastics 
competition frequently swallows individual moments of tri- 
umph and drama. Just as one world-class gymnast is sprinting 
down the vault runway, another is mounting the balance beam, 
while still another is sticking a dismount from the uneven bars. 


Him away, even for a split- 
second, and you miss a floor 
exercise routine that others 
in the audience will replay 
for years to come. When the 
battle for the women’s all- 
around title at the 1988 
Summer Olympics reached 
its conclusion on September 
23, the showdown between 
the Soviet Union’s Elena 
Shoushounova and Roma- 
nia’s Daniela Silivas pro- 
vided a rare opportunity to 
watch two of the finest fe- 
male competitors of their 
generation. For once, there 
was nothing else going on in 
Seoul's 15,000-seat Olympic 
Gymnastics Hall to distract 
anxious spectators. All eyes 
were on the vault, and two 
tiny, confident warriors 
sharing the dream of a gold 
medal and the coveted all- 
around title. 



Winning three of four 
gold medals, Daniela 
Silivas dominated event 
finals and delighted the 
audience. 

Entering the day’s final 
event, Silivas had built a nar- 
row lead over her Soviet 
rival. The young Romanian 


already had surprised some 
experts by upstaging team- 
mate Aurelia Dobre, the 
1987 all-around world 
champion. Dobre, 15, had 
dropped out of contention 
for a medal, however, with a 
9.85 floor exercise. Her right 
knee, injured earlier in the 
year, was not fully recov- 
ered, and it was too fragile to 
allow Dobre to attack her 
routines as she had done in 
Rotterdam. 

With perfect 10s on un- 
even bars and floor exercise, 
Silivas, 18, went into the 
vault event with a scoring 
total of 69.687, while Shou- 
shounova, the spunky vet- 
eran of the Soviet squad, 
had accumulated a 69.662 
total. Like Silivas, Shoushou- 
nova already had scored a 
perfect 10 on floor exercise. 

The would-be gold medal- 
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Launching into a perfect 
10, Elena Shoushounova 
captured the gold in the 
all around in true Mary 
Lou fashion. 


ists were thus separated by 
the smallest fraction imagi- 
nable — .025. 

"During the competition, 
I never thought of the scores 
of other gymnasts,” said Sili- 
vas, whose innocent smile 
veils a killer instinct. 

With her thoughts unclut- 
tered by Shoushounova’s 
challenge, Silivas took her 
position at the end of the 
runway, prepared to sprint 
toward a roundoff entry 
and, perhaps, her first Olym- 
pic title. Seconds later, it 
was over. Silivas landed 
without incident, raising her 
arms and flashing a radiant 
smile. She had assaulted the 
horse with 70 pounds of 
gracious fury. The judges’ 
reward: 9.95. 

"After my last vault,” said 
Silivas, “I thought maybe I 
should be champion.” 

But Shoushounova had 
something else in mind. The 
stoic 19-year- old was next. It 
was obvious to everyone in 
the packed arena that Shou- 
shounova needed perfec- 
tion if she hoped to surpass 
Silivas and become the 
Soviet Union’s first Olympic 
all-around champion in 
eight years. 

The dramatic moment 
evoked instant flashbacks to 
the 1984 Games, when U.S. 
star Mary Lou Retton, a phy- 
sical mirror image of Shou- 
shounova, needed a 10 on 
vault to secure her gold 
medal. Retton had suc- 
ceeded. Now it was Shou- 
shounova's turn to win or 
settle for a silver medal. 

As she waited for Silivas’ 
score to appear, Shoushou- 
nova sat motionlessly, eyes 
closed. Total concentration. 
She was thinking, no doubt, 
of the many years of training 
and discipline that were 
about to be condensed into 
one, pivotal vault. In an in- 
stant, Shoushounova was 
darting over the runway, 
bounding toward the spring- 
board. The Soviet wobbled 
slightly as her feet hit the 
mat, but she held the land- 


ing without a step. 

A few more tense mo- 
ments followed, then the 
verdict flashed on the giant 
scoreboard: 10.000. Sud- 
denly, the narrow margin 
had swung in Shoushou- 
nova’s favor and she was 
Seoul’s all-around champion 
with a 79.662 total. 

Silivas was the silver med- 
alist with 79.637, .025 shy of 
Shoushounova. The Roma- 
nian was a victim of the 
closest finish in the history 
of the women’s Olympic all- 
around. The Soviet Union’s 
Svetlana Boguinskaya took 
the bronze (79.400). 

“I tried only to think of 
the exercise,” Shoushou- 
nova said later. "I had to 
do it. 

“I believe the experience 
of competition I have is 
doubtless as an advantage. 
Only work will achieve re- 
sults. And maybe a little 
luck.” 

Although removed from 
the spotlight, U.S. gymnasts 
Brandy Johnson, Phoebe 
Mills and Kelly Garrison 
Steves also realized the 
fruits of their labor in Seoul 
as qualifiers for the all- 
around. Johnson, 15, was 
only one year removed from 
winning the national junior 
title but the larger stage of 
the Olympics did not appear 
to overwhelm the native 
Floridian. When all-around 
was over, Johnson was 10th. 

Shoushounova’s perform- 
ance, however, made quite 
an impression on Bela 
Karolyi's newest standout. 

“Their mental state is tre- 
mendous," Johnson said of 
the Soviet team that had 
won a gold medal two nights 
before. “They don’t crack 
under pressure." 

Johnson was hardly guilty 
of that herself, however. She 
appeared to meet with the 
approval of the interna- 
tional judging panel, includ- 
ing many who’d never seen 
her compete before. In the 
all-around, her lowest score 
was a 9.725 (floor). And she 
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picked up momentum in the 
remaining events to earn 
scores of 9.825 (vault and 
balance beam) and 9.875 
(uneven bars). 

“Being the top American 
finisher gives me a big 
boost,” Johnson said. “Be- 
fore my beam routine, I’d 
already decided I was going 
to stay (in gymnastics). 
Quitting (after the Olym- 
pics) was an option, but I 
don’t think it is anymore.” 

Mills, 15, the reigning Mc- 
Donald's U.S. champion and 
Olympic Trials star, was on 
track toward a typically 
solid performance in all- 
around until she hit a snag 
on balance beam, usually 
her strongest event. After 
executing a back hand- 
spring midway through the 



Phoebe Mills shook off a fall on the balance beam to finish strong in the 
all-around finals. 



Brandy Johnson’s bar work helped her soar into the 
Top 10 in the women’s all-around finals. 


routine, Mills wobbled and 
suddenly fell off the beam. 
She quickly composed her- 
self and went on to receive a 
score of 9.275. However, the 
deduction for the fall 
dropped her overall stand- 
ing to 15th. 

Garrison-Steves, 21, com- 
peting despite a left ankle 
hampered by a nine-month- 
old stress fracture, placed 
16th among the 36 all- 
around qualifiers. It was 
Garrison-Steves’ second 
Olympics (she was an alter- 
nate in 1984), and probably 
her last. As expected, the 
two-time NCAA champion 
from the University of Okla- 
homa was a methodical, 
consistent performer, and 
an inspiration, no doubt, to 
female gymnasts who might 
have become convinced 
that their sport is the exclu- 
sive property of teen-agers. 

“Kelly was a sturdy, beau- 
tiful performer for the U.S.,” 
Karolyi said. "She is proof 
that older athletes can keep 
up with the talented 
younger girls and do just as 
well as the younger ones. We 
will see more and more 
gymnasts such as Kelly and 
Shoushounova in the 
future.” 


After witnessing one of 
the truly exceptional dis- 
plays of technical precision 
in Olympic gymnastics his- 
tory, the audience filed out 
of the spacious hall and into 
the sunshine of a comfort- 
able Korean afternoon. But 
Karolyi remained indoors a 
while longer to savor what 
he believed to be an encour- 
aging performance by the 
U.S. gymnasts. Their forti- 
tude amid the pressure of 
the Games had been espe- 
cially noteworthy coming on 
the heels of frustration. T\vo 
nights before, the U.S. had 
been denied the team 
bronze medal after judges 
deducted five-tenths of a 
point to penalize the squad 
for violating an obscure rule. 
U.S. Gymnastics Federation 
officials argued the rule — 
related to the presence of 
team alternate Rhonda 
Faehn on the uneven bars 
podium during competition 
— was subject to more than 
one interpretation. Their 
appeal fell on deaf ears. 

“We did not produce an 
Olympic champion,” Karolyi 
said. “But we showed the 
world that the U.S. can be 
just as tough as the Eastern 
Europeans,” 
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ATF/ATF-X 

Designed specifically for gymnasts by a 
certified athletic trainer, the NASSAR SYSTEM 
is composed of two neoprene straps, known 
as the ATF (anterior tibiofibular) and the ATF-X. 

A very sharp burning pain is often felt in the 
gymnast’s ankles when he/she lands 
improperly. The pain is located in the anterior 
(front) portion of the ankle between the two 
ankle bones and is the result of ankle 
capsulitis. 

The NASSAR SYSTEM may eliminate or 
dramatically decrease this pain by applying 
pressure around the ankle joint. 

The NASSAR SYSTEM does not prevent any 
range of motion to the ankle joint. Therefore, it 
is not meant to stabilize the ankle after it has 
been twisted (sprained). If a gymnast has 
sprained their ankle, the NASSAR SYSTEM should be applied after the ankle has been taped. 
The NASSAR SYSTEM should not only be used by gymnasts who already have pain, but also by 
gymnasts who want to avoid this pain. When gymnasts are in training, learning new tricks, they 
should use the straps to prevent the anterior ankle pain associated with improper landings. 

The NASSAR SYSTEM is currently being used by elite, class I, class II, and class III gymnasts 
throughout the U.S. and internationally. 

It is recommended that two NASSAR SYSTEMS be purchased per gymnast, one for each ankle. 
The straps are made extra long so that they can be cut to fit any ankle size. 


$ 9.50 per NASSAR SYSTEM 

plus postage and handling 
(Michigan residents add 4% sales tax) 

Mail checks to: 

ATHLETIC MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY INC. 
33951 Glouster Circle 

Farmington Hills, Ml 48331 - (313) 661-0423 


Make checks payable to: 
ATHLETIC MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY INC. 

Postage & handling charges for 
1-10 NASSAR SYSTEMS add $1.75 
Add 40 1 for each additional 
ten (10) NASSAR SYSTEMS ordered 



The NASSAR SYSTEM (patent pending) is a product of ATHLETIC MEDICALTECHNOLOGY INC. 1987 


WOMEN’S INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 



SIMPLY SUPREME 


By Steve Woodward 

Photography By Dave Black 

D aniela Silivas is easily lost in a crowd, even one comprised of 
fellow gymnasts. She’s 4 feet, 7 inches, on her toes, and light 
as a feather at just 70 pounds. Her diminutive stature and inno- 
cent smile suggest that she is similar to many of her counterparts 
in the world of gymnastics. 


But Silivas is not. Proof of 
that emerged in resounding 
fashion on the final day of 
gymnastics competition at 
the 1988 Summer Games in 
Seoul, where the deter- 
mined Romanian stepped 
out of the crowd and into 
Olympic history. 

A gold medalist on un- 
even bars and third all- 
around at the 1987 World 
Championships in Rotter- 
dam, Silivas already was es- 
tablished as one of the 
world’s best. In Seoul, the 
18-year-old Silivas qualified 
in all four of the women’s 
individual event finals on 
September 25 after nar- 
rowly yielding the Olympic 
all-around gold to Elena 
Shoushounova of the Soviet 
Union. 

More intriguing than the 
number of medals Silivas 
might win was the prospect 


of another flawless perform- 
ance on the uneven bars, 
which Silivas commands 
with a boldness rarely 
equalled by her contempo- 
raries. Only one other gym- 
nast had managed to receive 
a perfect total score of 
20.000 on one apparatus in 
Olympic competition. Nadia 
Comaneci, a legend in 
Romania, achieved the feat 
at the 1976 Games in Mon- 
treal with two 10s on bars 
during team competition 
and a third 10 in the appara- 
tus finaL 

With two 10s of her own 
entering the final, Silivas 
had a chance to enhance 
Romania's legacy once 
more. Moving confidently 
from bar to bar, Silivas com- 
pleted her entertaining rou- 
tine without a break and 
descended softly to await 
judgment, already assured 


of her first gold medal of the 
day. In a few seconds, 
Romania’s new Nadia was 
awarded the 10 to match 
Comaneci’s longstanding 
record. 

“I knew I was very well 
prepared,” Silivas said later. 

Two more 10s were 
awarded on bars, one to sil- 
ver medalist Dagmar Kers- 
ten of East Germany, 
another to Shoushounova, 
the bronze medalist. 

Silivas’ preparation also 
was apparent in the remain- 
ing events. On the balance 
beam, she upstaged Shou- 
shounova yet again with a 
9.987 mark to win her sec- 
ond individual gold. Shou- 
shounova was silver 
medalist, finishing just 
ahead of co-bronze medal- 
ists Phoebe Mills of the U.S. 
and Gabriela Potorac of 
Romania. 
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Silivas took the floor 
exercise mat as if it was 
center stage, breathing 
excitement into every 
movement. 


Floor exercise brought 
Silivas a third gold medal, 
the reward for a stirring per- 
formance highlighted by 
sustained flow of movement 
and perfectly rotated flips 
and sommersaults. Only the 
vault gold medal had eluded 
her, that prize going to pow- 
erful Soviet gymnast Svet- 
lana Boguinskaya. Silivas 
finished third in vault be- 
hind Potorac, the silver 
medalist. 


by U.S. coach Bela Karolyi, 
who had guided Comaneci’s 
career before leaving his na- 
tive Romania in 1981 and 
starting a new life in 
Houston. 

“The Soviet kid (Shou- 
shounova) is a strong ath- 
lete with a strong will and, 
yes, she is the Olympic 
champion,” Karolyi said. 
"But I believe the best over- 
all is Silivas. She has better 
technical accuracy, she is 



Phoebe Mills leaps toward destiny, winning the 
bronze medal with a score of 9.962, the second 
highest mark of the beam finals. 


more of a stylist. Forjudges, 
she is more pleasing to the 


Later, Silivas was asked if 
the trio of gold medals had 
removed the disappoint- 
ment of falling short of the 
all-around title. 

“Of course, I prefer to- 
day's medals,” she said 
through an interpreter. “I 
concentrated myself more 
on these exercises of having 
the wish to win.” 

A giggle and a smile were 
to be Silivas’ only response 
to a more difficult question: 
Who is the best female gym- 
nast in the world? That an- 
swer was provided, instead, 


eye. 

When Silivas was a 5- 
year-old, it was Karolyi who 
selected her to train in his 
famous Deva gymnastics 
school in Transylvania Even 
13 years ago, “you could see 
the spark,” he said. After 
Karolyi’s defection, Silivas 
was then left in the hands of 
his assistants, including 
Adrian Goreac, now the 
Romanian women’s Olympic 
coach. 
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Kelly Garrison-Steves performed the final routine of her stellar career in the most appropriate place of 
all: the balance beam finals at the 1988 Olympic Games. 


The source of Karolyi’s 
delight during the event fi- 
nals, however, was Phoebe 
Mills, the Northfield, 111., res- 
ident who has trained in 
Karolyi's Houston gym since 
1983. By placing in a tie for 
third on balance beam, Mills 
became the first U.S. female 
to win a gymnastics medal 
in a boycott-free Olympics. 

Mills had displayed rare 
emotion two days earlier, 
crying on Karolyi’s shoulder 
after taking a spill on the 
beam during the all-around 
phase. But any self-doubt 
Mills might have experi- 
enced had disappeared in 48 
hours. 

"She was calm, dedicated 
and aggressive,” Karolyi 
said, after watching Mills 
pull off a performance she 
described later as "the best 
beam I’ve ever done.” As a 
crowd of flag-waving U.S. 
fans cheered, Mills provided 
the finishing touch with an 
unflawed dismount that 



Brandy Johnson vaulted to prominence in Seoul, as 
she was the only gymnast to perform vaults from 
two different families in the event finals. Her 9.949 
average was the second highest of the competition. 


brought them to their feet. 
Mills’ score of 9.962 was the 
second-highest among beam 
finalists and, when added to 
her preliminary average, it 
secured the bronze. 

“Everything I’ve worked 
so hard for came together 
for me," said Mills, who an- 
nounced she would con- 
tinue to compete beyond 
the Olympics. “To come 
back and do so well makes 
me really pleased. My per- 
formances over the days (in 
Seoul) had their ups and 
downs. But I just put all of 
that behind me." 

Mills, who will be 16 on 
November 2, competed in 
two other event finals. She 
placed eighth on uneven 
bars, sixth in floor exercise. 
Brandy Johnson, 15, of Alta- 
monte Springs, Florida, fin- 
ished fifth in vault, while 
21-year-old Kelly Garrison- 
Steves was seventh among 
balance beam finalists. 




INDIVIDUAL FINALS 


BEAM 



RESULTS 


WOMEN’S TEAM FINALS 


RANK CTRY VAULT BARS BEAM FLOOR TOTAL FINAL 


48.526 

49.250 
48.600 
49.025 
48.975 
49.226 
47.900 
49.275 
47.450 
48.076 

48.250 


48.425 

48.860 

48.725 

48.900 


48.625 48.400 47.575 48.125 


48.175 49.076 194.375 

48.960 49.025 196.175 390.550 

48.400 48.425 193.150 

48.176 48.950 195.250 388.400 

48.550 48.350 193.075 

47.825 48.275 193.075 386.150 

47.976 




Phoebe Mills made history, winning the first U.S. 
medal in a boycott-free Olympics. 
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MEN’S TEAM COMPETITION 

A TEAM FOR THE 



By John Arends 

Photography By Dave Black 


L ike the Ruth’s New York Yankees, Lombardi’s Green Bay 
Packers and Gretzky’s Edmonton Oilers, the Soviet Union’s 
1988 Men’s Olympic Gymnastics Team is one for the ages. 

Only this isn’t Bilozert- 
chev’s team, or Artemov’s 
team, or even coach Leonid 
Archaev's team. It is a team 
of six extraordinary ath- 
letes, athletes so in com- 
mand of their sport that 
they have few, if any, peers. 

"It’s like having six Greg 
Louganises on your team,” 
said Peter Vidmar, captain 
of the 1984 U.S. Men’s Olym- 
pic Gold Medal Team. Mike 
Jacki, executive director of 
the U.S. Gymnastics Federa- 
tion (USGF), echoed Vid- 
mar’s assessment. “These 
guys should go down as one 
of the greatest teams of all 
time, in any sport, not just 
gymnastics.” 

The Soviet Six amassed 
an amazing 593.350 points 
in rolling to their Olympic 
team championship, smash- 
ing the old Olympic record 
set by the American men in 
Los Angeles in 1984. 



The heart and soul of Soviet gymnastics: 
Dmitri Bilozertchev. 


The East Germans were a 
distant second at 588.450, a 
gap of 4.90 points that most 
experts agreed didn’t truly 
reflect the Soviets’ superi- 
ority. 'They were easily ten 
points better than any other 
team in Seoul,” Jacki said. 

Japan edged China and 
Bulgaria in a close battle for 


the bronze medal, scoring 
585.600 to China’s 585.250 
and Bulgaria’s 285.100. 

Hungary took sixth place, 
followed by Romania, Italy, 
Canada and France to round 
out the top 10. The United 
States, hurt by an early draw 
and several major breaks 
during the compulsories, 



The Dynasty: (left to right) 
Vladimir Nobikov, 

Valeri Liukin, Serguei 
Kharikov, Vladimir 
Artemov, Vladimir 
Gogoladze and Dmitri 
Bilozertchev. 


finished a disappointing 
11th, scoring 576.850. West 
Germany claimed the cellar 
spot of 12th, with a total of 
574.100. 

Just how good is great? 
Consider these facts about 
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the Soviet men's per- 
formance: 

n Average score, per man, 
k 1 for compulsories across 
six events: 9.856. Average for 
optionals: 9.921. Their low- 
est scores of the team com- 
petition: two 9.450s and one 
9.650. 

K3| During team compul- 
H sories and optionals, a 
total of 13 perfect 10s were 
flashed. The Soviets racked 
up eight of those, with four 
of their six athletes earning 
at least one. 


B After team competition, 
Soviet athletes were 
ranked first, second, third, 
fourth, sixth and eighth in 
the world. 

B The Soviet alternate, 
who did not compete, 
was Valentin Mogilnyi, a 
three-time world champion. 
He was healthy. The other 
six were simply better. 

And oh, how it showed! 
Throughout the compulso- 
ries, it appeared as if the 
Soviets were doing some 
other sport. The routines 


were the same, but the indi- 
vidual movements them- 
selves seemed markedly 
different — more ampli- 
tude, more extension, more 
power. . . more everything. 

And on optionals... Wow! 
The first man up for the 
Soviets on floor exercise, 
Vladimir Novikov, mounted 
with a layout double back 
into two flip-flops and a 
tucked double. The second 
man up, Vladimir Gogoladze, 
mounted with the competi- 
tion's only triple back! 


Last up for the Soviets on 
floor was newcomer Serguei 
Kharikov, the eventual gold 
medal winner on this event. 
He mounted with a perfectly 
laid out full-in, followed by a 
second pass of front hand- 
spring, two front flip-flops 
into a double front salto! He 
stuck his dismount, an open- 
tuck full-in, and received 
the only perfect 10 given 
on men’s floor exercise dur- 
ing the entire week of 
competition. 
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Kharikov’s floor exercise set a new standard: a layout full-in and front 
flip-flops into a double front salto. 


On pommel horse, two 
more 10s were flashed for 
Valeri Liukin and Dmitri 
Bilozertchev. Both routines 
were marked by the strong- 
est flair work and spindles in 
the competition. Both clear 
the pommels by six inches 
more than their closest 
rivals. 

Optional rings showcased 
the Soviets’ power. First up, 
Gogoladze never looked bet- 
ter, sticking a layout full-in 
for a 9.80. Next up, Novikov 
showed a different look, 
using a German uprise and 
dismounting with a double 
front for a 9.90. Vladimir 
Artemov, with effortless 
swing, scored 9.90. Next up, 
Kharikov kept the rings ab- 
solutely motionless, holding 
an inverted cross almost at 
horizontal and sticking cold 
a triple flyaway, for a 9.90. 
Liukin stuck his layout dou- 
ble for a 9.95 and Bilozert- 
chev topped things off with 
a perfect 10. His shoot- 
hands were incredibly pow- 
erful; even when bailing out 
of an inverted cross, he 
dropped into the hand- 
stand, almost creating slack 
in the cables. 


Throughout the evening, 
the gymnastics was incred- 
ible. On all six events, at any 
given moment, extraordi- 
nary skills were being 
thrown, earning scores to 
match. Look at the final 
marks of the third rotation. 
In addition to Bilozertchev’s 
10.00 on rings, Zsolt Borkai, 
of Hungary, threw a 10.00 set 
on pommel horse; Kalofer 
Hristozov, of Bulgaria, 
landed a 9.90 on floor; Koichi 
Mizushima, of Japan, swung 
to a 9.90 on parallel bars; 
Sylvio Kroll, last up on vault 
for East Germany, stuck a 
layout Cuervo for a 9.95, and 
Chongsheng Wang, of China, 
capped his team’s high bar 
effort with a 9.85. 

It was like that all night. 
And rising above it all, the 
Soviets marched on. On 
vaulting, they threw the fol- 
lowing: Novikov, handspring 
front (layout!), sat down, 
9.45; Liukin, double twist- 
ing Tbukahara, 9.90; Bilo- 
zertchev, layout Cuervo, 
9.80; Artemov, l’/2 twisting 
handspring front, 9.80; 
Gogoladze, lVs twisting 
handspring front, 9.85. Last 
up, Kharikov played the ulti- 


mate one-upmanship, 
chucking a handspring dou- 
ble front! Score: 9.950. 

Heading into the fifth ro- 
tation, the only thing that 
could riveil the Soviets’ su- 
premacy was the drama un- 
folding in the battle for the 
bronze medal. With East 
Germany getting generous 
marks and comfortably in 
second, Japan, China and 
Bulgaria were locked in a 
dogfight for third place. 
With two events to go, the 
three were all within 0.10 of 
each other. Japan held 
strong on floor, scoring 
48.750, while Zhiqiang Xu 
and Li Ning of China had 
problems on pommel horse, 
scoring 9.30 and 9.35, re- 
spectively, and dropping 
China's total on the event to 
48.600. Bulgaria racked up a 
big ring score of 49.300 to 
surge ahead. 

But Japan would not re- 
lent. On its final event, the 
pommel horse, the team be- 
gan to rally. Its first four men 
scored 9.75, 9.9, 9.9, and 9.8. 
Over on vaulting, Bulgaria 
was crashing, dropping 
quickly out of the race. On 
rings, however, China kept 


pace, posting three 9.8s, two 
9.9s and a 9.95 from Li Ning 
It was up to the final two 
pommel horse performers 
for Japan. They need to be 
near-perfect to be assured 
of the bronze. Without hesi- 
tation, without blinking 
from the pressure, without, 
it seemed, even the slightest 
waver of confidence, Dai- 
suke Nishikawa and Koichi 
Mizushima each, in turn, 
mounted the horse... and 
performed flawlessly. They 
left no room for error, no 
hitch for the judges to hang 
them with. The scores were 
flashed — two perfect 10s. 
Japan had returned to the 
team medal stand, winning 
the bronze medal by 0.350 
over China and 0.500 over 
Bulgaria. 



Valeri Liukin, 
heir- apparent to 
Bilozertchev, has a style 
not unlike American 
great Kurt Thomas. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets 
continued to leave the audi- 
ence stunned. Bilozertchev 
and Liukin, using parallel 
bar sets similar in construc- 
tion and technique (flairs on 
the end of the bars, consecu- 
tive heli-twirls into pirou- 
ettes), both registered 10s 
on parallel bars, while Arte- 
mov swung with seamless 
perfection, breaking only on 
a slight hop on his dismount 
to score “only” 9.950. 

On their last event, the 
Soviets seemed determined 
to leave no room for doubt 
about their supremacy. 
Command of the high bar is 
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VELCRO GYMNASTIC GRIPS 



The Japanese men’s team won the bronze in a race 
to the wire with China and Bulgaria. 


a prerequisite for command 
of the sport, and the Soviets 
wanted to clinch the gold 
medal with a vengeance. 
Gogladze led off with nice 
one-arm work, sticking his 
triple flyaway for a 9.90. 
Kharikov was up next and 
cemented his new reputa- 
tion as the Soviets big trick 
man. He threw a three- 
release combination of re- 
verse hecht (straddled), 
reverse hecht (legs to- 
gether) into a Geinger. Dis- 
mounting with an incredibly 
high triple, he landed with a 
small hop for a 9.90. Novikov 
followed with the same re- 
lease combination and triple 
(stuck it cold) for another 
9.90. Liukin officially 
clinched the gold team 
medal with a set marked by 
a legs-together reverse 
hecht, immediate hop, stoop 
to inverts, full-twisting 
front-recatch from the in- 
verts, and dismounting with 
a high, diver's-tuck triple 
flyaway (knees together and 
toes pointed — no cowboy, 
thank you!). 

Liukin scored a 9.95, and 
he and his teammates set- 
tled back to watch their 
heart and soul, Dmitri 


Bilozertchev, bring home 
the final set of the evening. 

Then something hap- 
pened, the closest thing to a 
disaster the Soviets had 
faced all night. In the middle 
of his one-arm work, the de- 
fending world all-around 
champion started swinging 
crooked, stalled on top and 
crumpled into the bar. The 
team medal wasn’t threat- 
ened by the break, but his 
quest for the Olympic all- 
around title was suddenly, 
shockingly shattered. He 
finished his set and hopped 
from the podium, receiving 
consoling words from head 
coach Leonid Archaev. His 
score of 9.450 put him in 
third place in the all-around, 
0.50 and 0.40 behind Arte- 
mov and Liukin, and just 
0.050 ahead of Kharikov. He 
had barely qualified for all- 
around finals. 
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MEN’S ALL-AROUND 



By John Arends 

Photography By Dave Black 


T hey say that too much of a good thing is bad for you. Perhaps, 
but exceptions must be made. A musician can never hear too 
much Mozart, an artist study too much Van Gough, a basketball 
player watch too much Michael Jordan. 


And for afficionados of 
men’s gymnastics, you can- 
not have too much of Vla- 
dimir Artemov, Valeri Liukin 
and Dmitri Bilozertchev. 

These three stars of the 
world and Olympic cham- 
pion Soviet team swept the 
all-around medals in Seoul. 
And although their uniforms 
were identical, as were the 
trio of red flags rising over- 
head during the medal 
ceremony, the styles of 
these three incomparable 
athletes are markedly 
different. 

Here’s a capsule look at 
those styles, and highlights 
of each medalist’s optionals: 


VLADIMIR ARTEMOV, 
GOLD MEDALIST. Control. 
That quality pervades Ar- 
temov’s every move. He is 
the most precise technician 
on the Soviet team, accord- 
ing to USGF's men’s tech- 
nical coordinator Mas 
Watanabe. 

On his release-recatches 
on high bar, Artemov seems 
to glide back to the bar, 
while others merely fall, 
hurtle, plummet. His swing 
on all events accelerates and 
decelerates seamlessly. 
Nothing is jerky. Nothing 
even closely resembling a 
rough edge creeps into his 
form. From his feet to his 


forehead (which itself is 
seldom knotted with effort), 
Artemov swings with an 
effortless grace. He em- 
bodies the perfect ideal of a 
gymnast. 

Optional highlights: Lay- 
out doubles on floor, rings 
and high bar — perfect posi- 
tion and form. Handspring 
front, 1/z twist on vaulting. 
His entire parallel bar set; 
he ovms this event, from his 
mount, a straight-arm peach 
to handstand, through el- 
egant back toss work, 
through a piked double back 
dismount. His scores for 
the entire 1988 Games on 
p-bars: 10.00 (compulsory), 



9.950, 10.00, 10.00. 

VALERI LIUKIN, SILVER 
MEDALIST. The cocky heir 
to Bilozertchev’s throne as 
innovator, Liukin walks up 
to each event with a bow- 
legged swagger that would 
do any sailor proud. He’s ex- 
plosive, exceedingly quick 
from the bottom of each 
swing to the top, and he ap- 
proaches each set with a 
fearless confidence. 

Half elf, half acrobat, Li- 
ukin is short (5'4") and 
compact ( 139 lbs.). In terms 
of build and style, he’s the 
closest thing to America’s 
Kurt Thomas the Soviets 
have yet to produce. And 
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he's got the leg power and 
airsense to match. 

Optional highlights: Full- 
twisting front recatch out of 
inverts on high bar; legs- 
together reverse hecht on 
bar (he’s shown that skill 
with a full twist in warm- 
ups); flair work on pommels 
and parallel bars that rivals 
Bilozertchev's; a triple back 
on floor (shown in practice 
only) and the cleanest triple 
off high bar in the business. 
He's the only gymnast to use 
a diver's tuck on that skill — 
knees together, toes pointed 
throughout. And he sticks it. 

DMITRI BILOZERT- 
CHEV, BRONZE MEDALIST. 


The enigmatic innovator. 
The brooding, intimidating 
devourer of apparatus. This 
guy is part Barishnikov, part 
Conan the Barbarian. He 
mounts each event with a 
look in his eye that seems to 
make the equipment shud- 
der. He is powerful to the 
extreme in every move he 
makes; yet his power is tem- 
pered with an uncanny con- 
trol, a sense of rhythm and 
timing that pushes his gym- 
nastics well into the realm of 
genius. 

His power is most visible 
in his hands, hands and 
wrists that will the equip- 
ment into submission. His 


pommel horse work is the 
best in the world. The horse 
seems to know it doesn’t 
have a chance. And so it 
stands there, passively, as 
Bilozertchev slaps the 
leather hard on his back- 
traveling flairs and during 
spindles both quick and 
high. 

On all the apparatus, his 
massive upper-body 
strength is translated in- 
stantly through his hands, 
into the equipment. And it 
hears him. And it obeys. 

Optional highlights: piked 
full-in dismount on floor; his 
entire pommel horse set — 
flair work and spindles of 


The best of the best: 
Artemov on parallel 
bars, Liukin on rings, 
Bilozertchev on floor. 


incomparable difficulty and 
execution; he drops into 
handstands on rings, espe- 
cially on his back giants; 
flairs again on p-bars, as well 
as the core sequence of heli, 
heli, back stutz, swing re- 
verse piroutte; one-arm 
work on high bar (known to 
throw seven one-arm skills 
in a row), although a break 
here in team optionals cost 
him the all-around gold 
medal. 

Charles Lakes, competing 
side by side with the USSR’s 
Bilozertchev, was the top 
finisher for the U.S. in the 
all-around finals. Kevin 
Davis and Lance Ringnald 
both qualified as well, gain- 
ing valuable experience for 
the future. 

The random draw put 
Lakes up immediately af- 
ter the Russian superstar 
on five of six events. And 
Charles held his owa After 
opening with a 9.70 on par- 
allel bars, Lakes mounted 
the high bar right on the 
heels of a 9.90 set by 
Bilozertchev. 

No problem A prime-time 
crowd got its first full look at 
one of the best swingers on 
the planet. Lakes boomed his 
release moves, swung 
cleanly through the entire 
set, and stuck a dynamite 
layout double. Score: 9.950. 

The high bar was not as 
cooperative with Lance 
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The next Bart Conner: newcomer Lance Ringnald gained valuable experience in Seoul, going 12-for-12 in 
team competition and qualifying for all-around finals. 


Ringnald, as the 18-year-old 
rising star got lost a bit dur- 
ing his set and missed dur- 
ing his three-in-a-row 
release sequence. A low 
score here, as well as the 
bagged double back dis- 
mount on floor, dropped him 
far down in the standings. 
He scored 115.075 for 35th 
place. 

All in all, however, the fu- 
ture looks bright for Ring- 
nald, an athlete many are 
calling the new Bart Conner 
of U.S. gymnastics. 

Kevin Davis got off to a 
solid start, pulling in a 9.70 
on high bar and a 9.65 on 
floor for his first two events. 
TWo major breaks during the 
team optionals, however, 



Charles Lakes 
turned in a 
superb 
Olympic 
performance, 
finishing in 
the top 20 in 
the all-around 
and leading 
the U.S. team 
effort. 
Afterward, 
Lakes 
announced 
he’ll continue 
to compete 
until the 1992 
Olympics in 
Barcelona, 
Spain. 


prevented him from moving 
high up into the final stand- 
ings. He finished the day 
without a break, and ended 
up in 34th place, with a final 
score of 115.532. 

Lakes, however, held his 
own against awesome com- 
petition. He didn’t miss a set 
and finished with an im- 
pressive 117.175 final score. 
Higher than his Olympic 
Trials winning score of 
116.060, it was nonetheless 
good enough for only 19th 
place. He was exactly 0.50 
tenths out of 6th. 

For gymnastics fans, the 
men's all-around finals were 
an incomparable feast . . . and 
just enough of a good thing. 
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SPECIAL COMMEMORATIVE 
POSTER OF THE 1988 
U.S. GYMNASTICS TEAM 

PHOTOGRAPHED 
BY KENNY ROGERS 


Be the first in your gym to get this special 
edition poster of America's Perfect 10 — the 
top 10 finishers at the 1988 U.S. Olympic Trials. 
Photographed by the Honorary Captain of 
the U.S. Gymnastics Team, Kenny Rogers. 

The poster is two-sided. It features the top 
10 women on one side and the top 10 men 
on the other — including all 14 members of 
the 1988 U.S. Olympic Team! 



AMERICA'S 

Perfect 10 



Order today. All proceeds will go toward 
the training and preparation of the U.S. 
Gymnastics Team. Send $10.00 for each 
poster, along with the complete order 

form to: nr in n 

Perlect 1U roster 
USGF Merchandise 
P.O. Box 5562 
Indpls., IN 46225-5562 


Yes! Send me copies of the 

Kenny Rogers' America's Perfect 
10 Poster. I have enclosed check/ 

money order for $ , 

$10.00 for each poster. 


Remember, the poster is two-sided, 
so if you want to hang both the men's 
and the women's team up in your 
gym or your room, order two. 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Telephone ( ) 

To order bv VISA or MASTERCARD call, 

317/237-5060 

Request Item #4110, Perfect 10 Poster. 



MEN’S INDIVIDUAL FINALS 


BEYOND 



By John Arends 

Photography By Dave Black 


T he Soviet men crowned their dominating achievements in the team and all-around 
finals, winning outright or sharing five of the six gold medals in Competition III, 
men’s individual event finals. 


Artemov won gold and 
silver medals outright on 
parallel bars and 'floor ex- 
ercise respectively. He 
shared another gold with 
Liukin on high bar. 

Qualifying in two events, 
Bilozertchev tied for the 
gold in both pommel horse 
and still rings. And new- 
comer Sergei Kharikov 
tumbled to his first gold in 
the floor exercise. 

Yun Lou, of the People’s 
Republic of China, won the 
vaulting title outright, while 
East German Hobart Beh- 
rendt tied with Bilozertchev 
for the gold on rings. Hung- 
ary’s Zolt Borkai and Bulg- 
aria’s Lyubomir Gueraskov 
shared the pommel horse 
title with Bilozertchev as 
well. 



Vladimir Artemov (four gold medals, one silver): 
always calm, always in control, he is a superb 
technician with a gifted, seamless swing. 


Here’s an event-by-event 
synopsis: 


FLOOR EXERCISE 


Kharikov mounted with a 
layout-full-in, impressive in 
both height and form. His 
second pass was front hand- 
spring, two front flip-flops 
into a double front salto. He 
stuck his dismount, an open- 
tuck full-in. Artemov’s silver 
medal routine was high- 
lighted by what else, impec- 
cable technique. He 
mounted with a layout 
double back mount (knees 
together, no flex at all, toes 
at needle point) and dis- 
mounted with a high, 
tucked, thoroughly stuck 
double back. Yun Lou, of 
China, tied with Japan’s Yu- 




Dmitri Bilozertchev : 
brooding and enigmatic, 
his pommel horse work is 
unsurpassed in the 
world. 

cross, reverse giant, regular 
giant, layout double flyaway. 
The slight hop on his dis- 
mount cost him a 10.00 and 
the gold medal outright. 


POMMEL HORSE 


For the first time since 
1948, there was a three-way 
tie for the gold medal. Zolt 
Borkai continued the legacy 
of world champion pommel 
horsemen from Hungary, 
sharing the gold with Gue- 
raskov and Bilozertchev. All 
three each posted scores of 
9.90 in compulsories, 10.00 
in optionals, and 10.00 in 
finals. In fact the top six fi- 
nalists on this event earned 
their way into Competition 
III with perfect 10.00s in 
team optionals. Despite 
their identical scores, how- 
ever, each medalist had 
uniquely different styles. 
Borkai’s routine was pre- 
dominantly complex dou- 
ble-leg work, while 
Gueraskov swung repeat- 
edly into and out of hand- 
stand positions with rhythm 
and flair. 

Bilozertchev seemed to 
overwhelm the horse with 
swarming flair work 
throughout. His flairing 
spindles, during which he 
traveled the length of the 
horse without using the 
pommels, were the class of 
the field, as was his leather- 
slapping back travel work. 


VAULTING 


kio Iketani for the bronze. 
Lou mounted with a piked, 
straddled half-in, half-out. 
Iketani dropped out of a 
triple twist on second pass, 
after mounting with a very 
high layout. Iketani’s tech- 
nique and body line are very 
similar to Artemov's look. 


RINGS 


East Germany's Holgart 
Behrendt shared the gold 
with Bilozertchev, while 
Behrendt’s teammate, Sven 
Tippelt, took the bronze. 
Both gymnasts from the 


German Democratic Repub- 
lic (GDR) used solid 
strength work and strong 
dismounts, Behrendt stick- 
ing cold his layout full-in. 
Bilozertchev routine: kip, L, 
planche, straight-straight 
press to handstand, whippet 
to planche, press to inverted 


All eyes were on the 
USSR’s Kharikov, as he ran 
with an almost nonchalant 
accleration, exploded off 
the board with tremendous 
heel drive and launched 
himself into a handspring 
double front somie! He’s 
scored a 9.90 with it in team 
optionals, but this time he 
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Valeri Liukin (two gold medals, two silvers): his 
tremendous power and air sense have opened new 
doors of originality. 


kicked out a fraction of a 
second early (yes, he had 
time to kick out early!) and 
bounced on his seat. His 
medal chances shot, he 
casually cranked a super 
high layouted Cuervo, hop- 
ping slightly on the land- 
ing. He averaged 9.70 for the 
two vaults, for 6th place. 
His teammate, Gogoladze, 
chucked a 2Vz twisting 
handspring front, landing on 
his face ... but not by much. 

Those two falls opened 
the way for China's Ybn Lou 
and East Germany’s Sylvio 
Kroll, who both threw layout 
Cuervoes and IV 2 twisting 
handspring fronts to nab the 
gold and silver medals. 
South Korea's Jong-Hoon 
Park brought the hometown 
crowd to its feet by taking 
the bronze with another IV 2 
twisting handspring front 


PARALLEL BARS 


Throughout the week Ar- 
temov had defined the es- 
sence of the event, with an 
effortless purity of swing, 
style and precision. His only 
flaw was a slight step on the 
dismount. His set was 
marked by stock elements 
— stutz-handstands, back- 
handstands, etc. — that 
looked somehow different, 
higher, cleaner, more orig- 
inal in their presentation. He 
makes the ordinary look 
extraordinary, and his gold 
medal was perhaps the most 
indisputable of the 
competition. 

That can’t be said about 
the bronze, won by Sven 
Tippelt. A fine gymnast, 
with one of the most original 
sets in the meet (reverse 
hecht to straddle catch, 
double flyaway from the end 
of the bars), Tippelt 
received some extra help 
from the judges in Com- 
petition lb. During team op- 
tionals, he slung his double 
flyaway dismount from the 
end of the bars, taking three 
huge running steps, almost 
skidding off the edge of the 


podium. His score: 9.80. Go 
figure. Nonetheless, he hit a 
nice set in finals. 

The silver went to the 
Soviet's rising young star, 
Valeri Liukin. Heir-apparent 


to Bilozertchev, Liukin’s set 
mirrors his mentor’s, with 
incredible amplitude on his 
flairwork on the end of the 
bars during his mount, fol- 
lowed by consecutive helis. 


His 9.950 tied Artemov's in 
the finals as the two highest 
scores on the event. 


HORIZONTAL BAR 


Liukin and Artemov tied 
for the gold, Artemov scor- 
ing with seamless tech- 
nique, Liukin with ferocious 
release moves: legs-together 
laid-out reverse hecht, full- 
twisting front out of in- 
verted giants, and a triple 
back with knees together, 
toes pointed, for a 9.975, the 
highest score given in finals. 

The bronze was won by 
East Germany’s Behrendt, 
and this one was well de- 
served, earned by a single 
combination: Kovac-into- 
an-w/OTiedmfe-deltchev. He 
dismounted with a strad- 
dled half-in, half-out in the 
piked position. WOW! 

Another hot set was 
thrown by Romania’s Marius 
Gherman. He earned a 9.950, 
throwing a lVz twisting 
Geinger, a full-twisting 
front, and a double-twisting 
double flyaway. 


SUMMARY 


The Soviet domination 
was total. Complete. They 
won outright or shared a 
piece of seven out of the 
eight gold medals available. 
They swept all three medals 
in the all-around. And they 
captured 9 out of a limit of 
12 individual event medals. 
(Under the rules that permit 
only two athletes per coun- 
try per individual event, the 
most medals any one coun- 
try could possibly win in all 
six individual event finals is 
12 .) 

That just about says it all. 
Except that it was done 
totally by the athletes and 
their skill. No bias was 
needed. In fact, the athletes 
left little, if no room to even 
offer a higher than deserved 
score. 

They were that unbe- 
lievably good. 



China’s Yun Lou was the only non-Soviet to win a 
gold medal outright 
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INDIVIDUAL FINALS 


HORSE 




Olympic All-Around 
Champion Vladimir 
Artemov, USSR. 



RESULTS 


MEN’S TEAM FINALS 


RANK CTRV FLOOR HORSE KINGS VAULT P. BAK H. BAR TOTAL FINAL 


1TA 48.800 47 


10 FRA 48.350 47 


49.000 48.550 48 


700 48.600 
750 48.500 

850 48500 
48.600 
48.550 
48.250 


i 49.750 40 
i 40.260 40 


500 48.400 291.250 

350 48.450 293.850 

48550 291.000 

050 48.650 291.300 


593.350 

588.450 

585.600 


050 47.060 290 

450 48.700 289 

650 48.600 289 

47.800 287 

.900 47.900 
050 47.950 40200 48.200 290 


579.000 

578200 





spotlight, as he shares the gold medal for rings with 
East Germany’s Holger Behrendt. 
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MEN’S TEAM FINALS 


SOUL-SEARCHING 

s 

By John Arends 

Photography By Dave Black 

U.S. MEN’S TEAM FINISHES 
A DISTANT 11TH 




L ike the “USA” lettering on the back of their warm-ups, the U.S. 

Men’s Olympic Team seemed unusually off center, unsettled, 
almost oddly displaced in Seoul. Strange things were happening 
to them — things that were outside their control or simply out of 
control. As a result, it was a rough week for the American men at 
the Games of the 24th Olympiad. 


The defending Olympic 
champions, Team USA was 
not expected to challenge 
the Soviets for the gold 
medal. Yet, neither were 
they expected to finish dead 
last. 

But that’s exactly where 
they found themselves after 
the first day of compul- 
sories. The nightmare of a 
bad draw, which meant the 
U.S. had to compete in the 
first session, was com- 
pounded by an uncharacter- 
istically poor performance 
by Scott Johnson. The re- 
sult: a compulsory team 
score of 285.900, the lowest 
of the 12 competing nations. 


A stronger showing in the 
optionals moved them up a 
notch, to eleventh place in 
the final team standings. 
That near-cellar finish 
touched off a wave of soul- 
searching among the coaches 
and administrators who di- 
rect the U.S. men’s program. 

“It’s hard to accept,” said 
men’s program administra- 
tor Robert Cowan. "The 
draw hurt us, no doubt 
about that. The teams that 
competed in the last session 
— West Germany, France 
and Canada, in particular — 
were scored much higher, 
for sets that were compar- 
able, or worse, than ours. 


But that’s outside our con- 
trol. We've got to take a hard 
look at the total program 
and fix the things that are 
broke.” 

The technical weak- 
nesses most often men- 
tioned by the coaches in 
Seoul were overall strength 
and difficulty, particularly in 
the rings and vaulting 
events. 

“Optionally, our vaulting 
and rings are the weakest 
events,” observed USGF 
men’s technical coordinator, 
Mas Watanabe. “Many of the 
gymnasts on the team are 
still using 9.40 vaults.” 

The top teams are throw- 



ing 9.60 vaults of greater dif- 
ficulty — double and IV 2 
twisting Tsukaharas and 
handspring fronts, as well as 
layout Cuervos. “And in the 
ring compulsories, our guys 
still have trouble taking the 
last dislocate through the 
handstand,” added Abie 
Grossfeld, head coach of 
both the 1984 and 1988 
Olympic Teams. "They’re 
doing it, but it's weak. It 
looks weak. The other coun- 
tries are handling it much 
better than we are." 

So, how does the U.S. be- 
gin the long climb back up to 
the top? Opinions ranged 
from getting compulsories 
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back into the mainstream of 
the NCAA program, to 
strengthening the private 
club system for boys, to 
early selection and pro- 
longed training of the na- 
tional team in a central 
location, as a unit. 

“If you look at the other 
countries, they’re picking 
their future teams when 
they're very young — 13, 14, 
15 years old," said Bill Roetz- 
heim, a member of the FIG 
men’s technical committee, 
in an interview with Peter 
Vidmar. “And then they 
train them together, as a 
team. It's a long term pro- 
gram with them.” 


All of the coaches pointed 
to the youth of the 1988 
squad as a positive sign 
coming out of Seoul. “Lance 
Ringnald and Dominick Min- 
icucci did an outstanding 
job,” Grossfeld pointed out. 
"Dominick went up first on 
almost every event and hit 
12 for 12. Lance didn’t have a 
miss in team competition 
and made all around finals.” 

Watanabe concurred. "We 
have some tremendous tal- 
ent at the junior level. I 
believe we can make a lot of 
progress between now and 
1992.” 

The consensus seemed to 
be that the U.S. program has 


the talent — in both athletes 
and coaches. It’s now a ques- 
tion of tapping into that 
talent and developing it 
properly, over time, for 
future world and Olympic 
competitions. 


Despite the solid work 
of high scorer Charles 
Lakes, as well as 
Kevin Davis, the U.S. 
men's team found itself 
far off the pace, and 
searching for answers. 
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OLYMPIC RHYTHMIC GYMNASTICS 


lOBATCH 

LEAPS TO GOLD 


By Susan Polakoff 

Photography By Dave Black 


D iane Simpson and Michelle Berube found a large stop sign at 
the end of that “Road to Seoul.” 

Earlier in the summer, the two friends earned their trips to 
Seoul by tying for first place at the Olympic Trials in a contest 
that was as nerve-racking as a cab ride in Seoul rush hour traffic. 


The talented duo, 
coached by Irinia Vdovets at 
Illinois Rhythmics, arrived 
at the Games in top condi- 
tion, anxious to compete. 
Both believed they could 
realistically finish in the top 
ten. 

“I felt really off. Normally, 
I have to calm myself down 
before a competition, but 
here, I had to push myself to 
get going,” Berube said. The 
two-time Olympian finished 
in 22nd place. 

Teammate Simpson fin- 
ished in 24th. "Technically, I 
don’t know what was wrong. 
I’m happy with the way I 
executed my big elements, 
but I made more mistakes 
than I should have,” Simpson 
said. 


Both Simpson and Berube 
had minor drops — but a 
drop is a drop, especially 
when Soviet Marina Lobatch 
is scoring perfect 10.00 after 
perfect 10.00. 

“I thought Lobatch’s rib- 
bon routine was breathtak- 
ing. It was done to Swan 
Lake and I think that’s what 
rhythmic gymnastics is 
supposed to mean. Her am- 
plitude, flexibility and coor- 
dination is unbelievable," 
Simpson said. 

After three days of com- 
petition at Seoul’s Gymnas- 
tics Hall, Lobatch took the 
gold, upsetting current 
World Champion Bianka 
Panova, from Bulgaria. Lo- 
bath scored four perfect 
10.00s. Bulgaria’s Adriana 


Dounavska won the silver 
and collected three perfect 
10.00s in rope, club and rib- 
bon. The energetic Dou- 
navska scored a 9.9 on clubs. 

Alexandra Timochenko 
won the bronze with three 
10.00s and a 9.7 in clubs. 
Panova, who finished 
fourth, couldn't seem to get 
in the judges’ good graces 
after a disastrous club drop. 
During one of the most risky 
moves of the entire com- 
petition, Panova’s clubs 
rolled out of bounds on her 
very first routine. She was 
attempting to catch the 
clubs while posed in an 
arched swan position. “The 
trajectory of her clubs has 
to be perfect or she has no 
chance,” explained one 



rhythmic official. 

Simpson couldn’t seem to 
crack a 9.4 and Berube 
couldn’t break a 9.5 on any 
routine. Grumblings about 
judging could be heard 
through Gymnastics Hall, 
but, as Berube said, “There 
is nothing we can do about 
judging. I tried my best and 
that’s all that counts.” 

Although her students 
were disappointed, coach 
Vdovets was proud of her 
proteges. “I’m very pleased 
with my gymnasts. They 
tried very hard. We were a 
little disappointed after the 
first day, because I thought 
the scores should have been 
higher. I want Diane and 
Michelle to be satisfied with 
themselves, that is the most 
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The USSR’s Marina 
Lobatch swept aside the 
Bulgarian dominance to 
take the gold medal in 
rhythmic gymnastics. 
The USA’s Michelle 
Berube and Diane 
Simpson found the 
judging panels tough to 
impress. 


important thing." 

Berube’s uncertain of her 
future, but wants to remain 
in the spotlight. “I want to 
perform somehow, either on 
stage or through dancing. I’d 
love to assist Irinia in the 
gym,” she grinned, “but we’ll 
have to see.” 

Simpson plans to enter 
Northwestern University in 
January. “The Olympics are 
over and it’s on to new stuff. 
I still want to train and go to 
school. I plan on being in the 
1992 Games,” she said. “I 
have the potential to go a lot 
further." 
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( /PORTfl/TIK/ ) 

A FITNESS 
AND GYMNASTICS 
FRANCHISE 
FOR CHILDREN 

We will help you every step of the 
way with: 

• Staff recruiting and complete 
training 

• Site selection 

• Lease negotiations 

• Advertising/Marketing 

• Ongoing support 

• Pre-approved insurance 

• Business plan developed 
Owners need no experience, master 
coach provides expertise. 
Investment: Min. $100,000 for start 
up, $35-545,000 for conversion of 
existing business. For complete 
information, call (217) 352-4269. 


MAIL ORDER TO. 

Terri Stober 


339 Alta Sierra Drive 





RECORD YOUR 
SCORES, 
AWARDS, 
AND 

MEMORIES 
IN YOUR 
100-PAGE 
~ DIARY 


COACHES: Great gift for team 
members 

Hard-bound diary 
$ 8.95 plus $2.05 postage 

Name 

Address 

City State ZIP 


CLASSIFIED 



Gymnastics School For Sate 


Excellent business opportunity in a growing, 
affluent, college town. 6000 square foot, fully 
equipped gym established in 1980. Enjoys 
excellent community reputation. Progressive 
preschool program has served as the model for 
other organizations. Large, continually expand- 
ing developmental gymnastics schedule PLUS 
revitalized girls, multi-level, USGF competitive 
team program. Pre-competitive teams, cheer- 
leading workshops and aerobic curriculums. 
TYained, responsible staff. Unlimited growth po- 
tential. Priced to sell immediately. Send inquires 
to: NOT JUST GYMNASTICS, 630 Phoenix 
Drive, Ann Arbor, Ml 48108 Attention: Ms. Vir- 
ginia Lee 


Positions Available 


Gymnastics Coach with Men’s and/or Women's 
capability for teams and classes. Generous sal- 
ary and benefits, but commensurate with cre- 
dentials. Beautiful, bright, newly equipped 
facility with over 1300 students. Long Island, 
N.Y. Call collect: (516) 935-9804, (516) 
983-0885. 


Experienced Girls Coach needed to head new 
USGF program levels 1-7. Must have good track 
record and be compatible with our enthusiastic, 
hard working staff. Salary negotiable, excellent 
benefits. Gym located on east coast of sunny 
Florida!! Call (813) 849-5542 or write Suncoast 
Gymnastics Academy, 9014 Golden Pond Ct., 
New Port Richey, FL 34654. 


Successful, eompetitive gym in Northern Vir- 
ginia needs responsible coach for Class IV thru 
Class I and pre-competitive levels. Chore- 
ography skills are a plus. Also looking for PRE- 
SCHOOL coach and/or director. Good salary and 
major benefits. Happy place to coach. (703) 
378-GYMN. We are located outside Washington, 
D.C. — close to mountains and ocean — a great 


Do you love children and teaching gymnastics? 
Talented, enthusiastic and loving individual 
needed to direct pre-school program and teach 
recreational classes. Well established gym with 
over 800 students and new 12,000 square foot 
facility to be completed by February 28, 1989. 
Located near mountains and beaches in beauti- 
ful Greensboro, North Carolina. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Benefits, paid 
vacation available for fulltime employee. Call or 
send resume: (919) 282-2335 Tumblebees 
Gymnastics Academy, 2951 Battleground Ave- 
nue, Greensboro, NC 27408. 


Tbp notch fully equipped gymnastics facility 
with over 12,000 square feet has an immediate 
opening for a full time, year round experienced 
gymnastics coach to join our staff as the as- 
sistant coach to our girls and/or boys com- 
petitive team consisting of advanced oplionals 
up through Class I and also beginners Salary 
commensurate with experience. Send resume 
to: Keith Miller, Gymnastics Etc., 3615 Ma- 
plewood Drive, Sulpher, LA 70663 or call (318) 
625-3547 (GYM) or (318) 625-5934 (HOME). 


The South Australian Sports Institute in con- 
junction with the South Australian Gymnastic 
Association is seeking two enthusiastic and 
committed people with international coaching 
experience to establish an elite development 
program that will ensure the systematic devel- 
opment of mens and womens artistic 
gymnastics. 

TVvo positions are available: 

: State Coaching Director ( from $30,000 p.a. ) 
: State Coach (from $22,000 p.a) 

‘Duties of the positions will include: 

: design and implementation of a total elite 
program 

: personal coaching of S.A's elite and poten- 
tially elite gymnasts (both positions) 

: development of a comprehensive talent 
identification program 
: assistance with the development of coach- 
ing education in S.A 

Applications in writing should be forwarded to 
— The Coaching Co-ordinator South Aus- 
tralian Sports Institute, P.O. Box 219, 
Brooklyn Park 5032. 

Closing date for applications — November 30, 
1988. For further information, contact Neil Mc- 
Gachey on (08) 352-8877. 


WORLD UNIVERSITY GAMES 
SAO PAULO, BRAZIL, AUGUST 18-30, 1989 
Resumes are being accepted for the position of 
Head Coach and Assistant Coach for the United 
States Women's Tbam for the World University 
Games. 

Interested parties should submit their resumes 
to the United States Gymnastics Federation's 
National Office. 

All resumes must be received by December 1, 
1988. 

Send to: United States Gymnastics Federation 
201 South Capitol, Suite 300, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana 46225 — ATTENTION- 
TAMI HOLT 


GYMNASTICS COORDINATOR/COACH — Full- 
time position with the Rome-Floyd County Rec- 
reation Authority, Rome, Georgia. Responsible 
for year-round program of instruction, team 
competition and development summer camps, 
etc. Applicants must possess appropriate 
knowledge and experience and enjoy working 
with children. Salary based on qualifications 
and experience. Excellent benefit package 
available. Contact: Bob Saylors, director, Rome- 
Floyd County Recreation Authority, 300 
West Third St., Rome, GA 30161 (404) 291-0766. 


Full Time/Part Time Instructors needed for 
growing central New Jersey gymnastics school 
with 2 locations. We are looking for dependable, 
enthusiastic people to instruct girls/boys 
classes, beginner through advanced levels. Sal- 
ary commensurate with experience. Send re- 
sume or call: Action Gymnastics, 273 Route 9, 
Howell, NJ 07731 (201) 462-2079. 
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CLASSIFIED 



Head Coach/Owner Looking for the following 
position in a gym interested in high quality, top 
level gymnastics. Nine years experience at all 
levels including National It am Members. Can be 
contacted at 3206 Northampton, NW Wash. D.C, 
20015, or (202) 966-8567. 


Sequoia Twisters Academy of Gymnastics 
has an immediate opening for head coach posi- 
tion, desire dependable, enthusiastic individual 
with strong competitive background ranging 
from Class III to Elite. Individual must demon- 
strate good interpersonal and organizational 
skills and supervise and participate in rec- 
reational program. Possible option to purchase 
gym at future date. Fully equipped 8000 square 
foot gym with enrollment of 275 students. Sal- 
ary based on experience. Send resume and 
inquiries to: Janice Brown, 3800 W Cherry, Vis- 
ialia, CA 93277, (209) 734-2884. 


Full time position available in a small private 
boys’ school in Manhattan. The school has 
dominated the gymnastics scene in New York 
and wants to continue that tradition. Great stu- 
dents. Excellent facilities. Send resume or call: 
Per Von Scheele, Athletic Director, The Buck- 
ley School, 1 13 East 73rd Street, New York, NY 
10021 (212) 535-8787. 


Full time experienced Choreographer/Beam 
coach/instructor. Levels IV through Elite. Duties 
include some pre-school teaching. Must be a good 
technician with strong communication skills. Ex- 
cellent working conditions with well established 
gym in a growing area. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Send resume with references or call: 
Elite Gymnastics Club c/o Gerald Carley, 13600 W 
108th, Lenexa, KS 66215 (Suburb of Kansas City) 
913-469-5554. 


“Computer Management System” 

Computerize your gym for only $98,00 per 
month! Our FIRST* CLASS Computer Manage- 
ment System includes everything you need — 
Computer, Printer, Management Software, and 
Customer Support. The heart of the system is 
CLASS'SOFT ... an easy to use software pack- 
age designed for gymnastics clubs. Performs Au- 
tomatic Billing of tuition and other charges such 
as meet and registration fees, Customer State- 
ments, Management Reports, Roll Sheets, Mailing 
Labels and more. For information or Demonstra- 
tion Diskette contact: Classroom Systems Inc. 
Route 8 Box 12, Maryville, TN 37801 (615) 
984-2221. 



Gym West 

Sport Products Company 

Introduces World Famous 

Gymnastic Shoe 
ONLY $15.00 

(Add SI. 00 For Shipping Clwga) 


Made of canvas and leather with a special pad 
in the sole, these shoes are worn by the Russian 
and Chinese teams. They are long-lasting and 
comfortable with an elegant look. Excellent for 
any purpose in artistic and aero gymnastics, as 
well as physical fitness training, dance, cheer- 
leading and more. 

Color: White 
Children’s Size: 9-13 
Adult Size: 1-11 

Send Foot Tracing and Size with Order to: 

Gym West Sport Products Co. 

P.0. Box 133 

Clawson, Ml 48017 (313) 557-4314 



When you practice to be 
the best, 

your music should be too. 

We produce music 
to give you the 
enthusiasm & confidence 
felt by champions. 


Choreography also 
designed for our music. 
1988 Demo Tapes $5.00. 


Elite __ 
Expressions ' 



2201 Shad Court. Naples, FL 33962 
(813)775-2921 
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10 UNIQUE GIFTS FOR A PERFECT "10 


A - DEFINITION 


gym-nast Gim-tiast) Noun per 
taining lo female of species. 1. 
expert in gymnastics (i.e.) one 
whose parents work twp jobs to 
pay for private lessons. 2. one 
who performs well under stress 
(i.e.) competes calmly before 
crowds yet suffers anxiety dur 
ing school tests. 3. one who is 
well coordinated (i.e.) has the 
ability to balance body on nar- 
row beam yet cannot bend oyer 
lo pick up clothes off floor of her 
room. 4. wearer of proper ath- 
letic attire (i.e.) has new body 
suit for each day of practice. 



c 

Bla 

- PRAYER 

k Letter s/Pink Shirt 



The Gymnast Prayer 


J?ofn ne 

3 

uarm up for this 

meet. 

3 pritu 

mu 

omprtition 3 ca 

t bent. 

Attb i 

3 

ail nntibsf the cheers. 

3 prau 

3 

in holb hack mu 

fears. 

Anb on 

mo 

re thing success 

or not, 

3 prau tl 

ccr 

entor of the hcan 

be shot! 



I- SURVIVED 

Black bhir t 

SURVIVED 


X 


tu* 
mwcE urn 


D - EXCUSE 

White Letters/Blue Shirt 


GYMNASTS 


WELL 

BALANCED 

White Letters/Blue Shift 


\ LACK CONFIDENCE / L/\q^ 

CM AFRAID °^ s E ' werent 5ET right' RIPp Ed £ Fi Rst 
VAULT RUN WAS TOO SHORT B *RS 

leotard was too tight my steps were off 

FLOOR MUSIC TOO LOW FORGOT LUCKY STUFFED ANIMAL 

CROWDS MAKE ME NERVOUS JUDGES DON’T KNOW TALENT 

Forgot . FLOOR HAD NO SPRING 

THE w « s ' su ^„ l H °as canCH “‘-led wrong vault 


TELEPHONE: . 


ORDER BLANK 



STAINED GLASS 

SUNCATCHER 


SIZES: Child - 14-16 
Adult Small, Medium, 
ill Shirts 50/50 - Made in U.S.A. 


GYMNASTUFF 
185 Thunder Road 
Holbrook, N.Y. 11741 
(516) 472-3074 



DISCOUNT RATES FOR GYMS & BOOSTER CLUBS 


ALL ITEMS IN STOCK 



SEATTLE ’90 

HIE COMPETITION CONTINUES 


The Goodwill Games. Seattle 1990. The compe- 
tition continues. Over 2500 athletes from more 
than 50 countries will compete in the next major 
international multi-sport athletic event. The 
Goodwill Games. . . launched as an extraordinary 
vision of international goodwill through athletic 


competition. . . unites the world’s best athletes for 
17 days of summer competition. The victors of 
Seoul. And the world’s athletic elite. Going head- 
to-head. No trials. No heats. Every event is a final. 
The Goodwill Games, July 20-August 5, 1990. 
The countdown to triumph has begun! 



Uniting The World’s Best 





America's Ritato Gn 


USA GYMNASTICS 

Women's National Team 


Multi-Vitamins 

with Minerals 


One medium potato (150 grams) about 

* ! * OS. Recomnente) Daily Afcwwces III SAW 


